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WHEiV  Z.P.G.  IN  INDONESIA  ? 

N.  ISKANDAR 


The  world  population  which  was  estimated  in  1973  to 
number  about  3,860  millions  might  become  7,000  millions  in 
another  26  years  if  no  efforts  are  made  to  check  the  growth. 
And  if  we  remain  apathetic  on  this  question  of  population 
growth  it  will  become  14,000  millions  in  2030  and  almost 
70,000  millions  in  2100. 

This  rapid  population  growth  —  often  also  referred  to  as 
population  explosion  —  affects  almost  all  countries  in  the 
world,  especially  the  developing  countries  where  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  population  lives  and  where  the  average 
rate  of  population  growth  is  two  and  a  half  times  more  rapid 
than  in  the  developed  countries. 

If  in  the  50s  the  anxiety  felt  toward  this  population 
explosion  was  still  at  the  stage  of  discussing  the  idea  of  how 
to  cope  with  the  problem  and  while  in  the  60s  it  had  reached 
the  stage  of  making  programs  to  cope  with  the  matter,  in  this 
decade  not  only  have  the  programs  been  carried  out  but  those 
concerned  with  the  problem  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
population  growth  must  be  halted  altogether. 

Anxiety  toward  this  danger  of  population  explosion  is  also 
felt  by  the  youth  who  feel  responsible  for  the  future  of  the 
nation.  Therefore  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  formation  of  the 
Student  Movement  of  Zero  Population  Growth  in  Jogjakarta 
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which  also  published  a  periodical  called  "Warta  Z.P.G."  (Z.P.G. 
News) . 

Zero  Population  Growth,  which  also  means  a  cessation  in 
the  growth  of  population  portrays  a  situation  in  which  the 
number  of  the  population  remains  unchanged  every  year.  Such 
a  situation  could  be  achieved  only  if  the  number  of  those  who 
leave  a  certain  country  or  die  is  equal  to  the  number  of  those 
born  or  who  enter  that  country.  In  other  words  in  a  state  of 
Z.P.G.  population  dynamics  still  exists  in  the  form  of  birth, 
death  and  migration.  The  goal  of  Z.P.G.  is  simply  to  achieve 
and  preserve  the  balance  between  the  increment  and  decrement 
in  population.  The  technical  term  in  demography  for  population 
in  a  state  of  Z.P.G.  is  stationary  population.  A  state  of  Z.P.G. 
can  be  achieved  only  in  theory  because  in  practice  the  life  of 
a  population  in  a  community  always  shows  a  difference 
between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths.  Theoretically  the 
state  of  Z.P.G.  could  be  achieved  if  for  a  certain  long  period 
every  couple  has  only  two  children  (a  son  and  a  daughter) 
to  succeed  them  who  in  their  turn  as  father  and  mother  would 
also  be  succeeded  only  by  two  children  respectively.  If  this  kind 
of  family  pattern  could  be  maintained  for  quite  a  long  time, 
then  at  a  certain  time  in  future  it  would  be  possible  to  achieve 
a  certain  size  of  population  which  would  remain  almost 
unchanged.  The  difficulties  to  be  met  in  achieving  this  state 
of  Z.P.G.  in  practice  can  already  be  imagined.  Up  till  now 
science  still  can  not  determine  in  advance  the  sex  of  unborn 
babies. 


WHEN  CAN  THE  STATE  OP  Z.P.G.  BE  ACHIEVED  ? 

Demography  as  a  quantitative  science  about  population 
has  a  number  of  measurements  to  find  the  rate  of  change  in 
the  number  of  population.  One  of  the  measurements  is  the  rate 
of  population  reproduction  which  can  be  expressed  as  a  gross 
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rate  (Gross  Reproduction  Rate)  or  a  net  rate  (Net  Repro- 
duction Rate).  In  order  to  know  the  size  of  the  Gross  Repro- 
duction Rate  (GRR)  we  have  to  follow  a  cohort  of  females 
from  their  birth  until  they  reach  the  end  of  their  reproduction 
age.  Included  in  the  meaning  of  GRR  is  only  the  number  of 
baby  girls  born  according  to  the  fertility  function  valid  at  a 
certain  time.  Meant  by  the  GRR  is  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  baby-girls  and  the  number  of  mothers  who  give 
birth  to  the  baby  girls,  or  expressed  differently,  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  baby  girls  given  birth  by  two  consecutive 
generations.  In  the  GRR  concept  an  assumption  is  made  that 
there  is  no  death  among  the  baby  girls  before  they  reach  the 
end  of  their  reproductive  ages.  It  is  just  this  which  forms  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  GRR  as  a  measurement  of  change 
in  the  number  of  population,  because  the  number  of  deaths  for 
women  who  reach  reproductive  age  would  certainly  be  less 
than  the  number  of  their  cohort  at  the  time  of  birth. 

If  at  a  given  time  the  number  of  girl  babies  borne  by 
mothers  at  the  age  i  is  fB^t  and  the  number  of  females  at  the 
age  of  i  in  the  middle  of  the  year  is  fP^t  and  k  constitutes  a 
constant,  then  the  GRR  can  be  described  by  the  following 
formulae : 


u2  f^_t 
GRR     =  \         (   ^    )  k. 

u  1  P 

1 


Another  measurement  for  the  change  in  population  is  the 
Net  Reproduction  Ratio  (NRR).  The  NRR  depicts  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  baby-girls  given  birth  by  two  conse- 
cutive generations  on  the   assumption   that  when  the  first 
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generation  undergoes  fertility  and  mortality  rates  prevalent 
at  the  given  time  t,  then  the  number  of  births  in  the  second 
generation  might  be  bigger  than,  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
survivors  of  the  first  generation,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
NRR.  Hence,  the  NRR  can  be  formulated  as  follows: 


Although  the  NRR  does  not  yet  constitute  a  perfect 
population  growth  measurement,  it  is,  however,  much  more 
widely  used  than  the  GRR. 

If  we  know  the  size'  of  the  GRR  and  the  probability  of 
surviving  from  the  time  of  birth  until  the  average  age  of 
reproduction,  the  NRR  can  also  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
two  factors.  In  demography  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  to 
find  the  size  of  NRR  directly  or  indirectly.  In  general  the  size 
of  the  NRR  is  influenced  by  the  level  of  fertility  and  mortality. 
If  both  the  level  of  fertility  and  mortality  are  low  the  NRR 
would  also  be  low,  whereas  a  combination  of  high  fertility 
and  low  mortality  would  result  in  a  high  NRR.  In  those 
countries  where  the  level  of  fertility  and  mortality  are  both 
high,  the  figure  of  their  NRR  is  ussually  close  to  2.0. 

The  fertility  level  which  is  equal  to  NRR  =  1,00  is  usually 
called  a  fertility  at  the  level  of  replacement  and  is  interpreted 
as  a  situation  where  population  growth  stops. 

However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  would  be  valid 
only  if  the  population  has  reached  the  stationary  stage  in 
which  te  crude  birth  rate  equals  the  crude  death.  Since  the 
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crude  birth  rate  is  very  much  influenced  by  age  composition 
as  well  as  the  fertility  pattern  of  the  population,  therefore  as 
long  as  the  two  factors  are  not  yet  stable,  the  population 
structure  would  not  yet  become  stationary  and  there  will  still 
be  discrepanies  between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  so 
that  the  number  of  population  would  contine  to  grow  even  if 
the  population  has  reached  the  stage  of  NRR  =  1,00.  Hence, 
it  can  also  be  said  that  the  state  of  Z.P.G.  can  only  be  achieved 
if  the  NRR  =  1,00  situation  can  be  maintained  for  a  period 
long  enough  for  the  structure  of  stationary  population  to  be 
achieved. 

The  question  which  arises  now,  of  course,  is  when  this 
state  of  Z.P.G.  could  be  achieved  in  Indonesia?  However,  before 
we  begin  to  make  an  estimate  on  this  matter,  let  us  first  review 
the  state  of  the  Indonesian  population  at  present  and  then 
estimate  the  future  population  growth  while  heading  toward 
the  Z.P.G. 

THE  POPULATION  SITUATION  IN  INDONESIA  AT 
PRESENT 

From  the  results  of  the  population  census  which  was  held 
in  September  1971  we  can  discover  some  characteristics  of 
Indonesia's  population  at  present.  Of  course  the  number,  com- 
position and  population  characteristics  which  the  census 
revealed  are  not  yet  completely  accurate.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  different  commentaries  about  the  result  of  this 
census,  each  of  them  based  on  acceptable  and  strong  analysis. 
According  to  this  census  the  Indonesian  population  in  1971 
was  120.1  million  with  an  average  growth  rate  of  2.4  per 
cent  per  year. 

Viewed  from  its  composition  according  to  age  and  sex, 
ve  find  the  following  table : 
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TABLE   I  -  a. 

INDONESIAN  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  1971. 


URBAN  +  RURAL 


Male 

Femile 

Age 

Male 

Femiale 

Age 

Male 

Female 

Age 

1255319 

1237078 

0 

1548036 

2190158 

25 

1098514 

1242697 

50 

2049S69 

1966604 

1 

639160 

783744 

26 

289125 

294603 

51 

2097562 

2087630 

2 

668986 

756261 

27 

198591 

168125 

52 

2060354 

1995887 

3 

676005 

751582 

28 

163157 

133127 

53 

2189918 

2221044 

4 

501015 

527467 

29 

138220 

108417 

54 

1957426 

1873299 

5 

1837226 

2360546 

30 

555678 

580010 

55 

1987987 

1953913 

6 

564710 

602377 

31 

187658 

184384 

56 

1977090 

1889451 

7 

548266 

588946 

32 

127716 

105234 

57 

1959772 

1860378 

8 

392389 

370540 

33 

117606 

111659 

58 

1695150 

1717689 

9 

321663 

307584 

34 

85258 

80031 

59 

1891847 

1762365 

10 

2046675 

2122113 

35 

671413 

836080 

60 

1240626 

1221908 

11 

618154 

636396 

36 

149521 

154426 

61 

1652154 

1514858 

12 

481507 

451948 

37 

87527 

87048 

63 

1 2813B4 

13 

515778 

535623 

38 

82511 

70618 

63 

1 2f50R09 

1202547 

14 

357207 

315048 

39 

43072 

40713 

64 

1456801 

1324866 

15 

1706748 

1847049 

40 

321458 

376342 

65 

1077091 

1061156 

16 

448506 

453272 

41 

74137 

74733 

66 

1100630 

1174700 

17 

376347 

304364 

42 

47345 

45019 

67 

1282952 

1413198 

18 

283841 

270680 

43 

48717 

52792 

68 

725497 

774455 

19 

188090 

150451 

44 

43149 

36843 

69 

1351140 

1791347 

20 

1305180 

1265099 

45 

338014 

418942 

70 

640606 

730589 

21 

377282 

318415 

46 

94760 

92525 

71 

580624 

69492S 

^ 

239443 

217862 

47 

28142 

30406 

72 

522815 

573575 

23 

282440 

271309 

48 

21474 

18573 

73 

460592 

615071 

24 

194365 

175733 

49 

9028 

9312 

74 

378886       391118  75+, 
3975         3S90  T.T. 
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TABLE  I  -  b. 

INDONESIAN  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND 

SEX  1971 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Age 

Male 

Female 

Age 

Male 

Female 

n 
U 

91 7QHfi1 

9Q 

74.7  Qfl4. 

QQOK-I  e 

oyooxD 

OD 

9QC(i1  A 

/yooxu 

-1 
± 

91  QSR/IR 

914.R71P 

8c»qns^ 

9R71 QR 

^D 1 X^O 

9Rm'?R 
AOOUOD 

2 

2095394 

31 

782954 

901092 

58 

247748 

3 

2083460 

2031119 

32 

789276 

893321 

59 

226676 

242087 

4 

2007008 

1959126 

33 

782364 

873247 

60 

205206 

218464 

5 

1927315 

1884356 

34 

764087 

842776 

61 

185755 

197462 

6 

1850353 

1811145 

35 

742704 

809143 

62 

170622 

181986 

Y 

1781220 

1743264 

36 

723573 

777356 

63 

160609 

173225 

8 

1721979 

1682377 

37 

706094 

747484 

64 

154813 

16992* 

9 

1671432 

1627948 

38 

RQI 380 

720815 

65 

150912 

1(58799 

10 

1624684 

1576911 

fi7Rfi^<5 

U  i OQuO 

RQfiRRO 

RR 

DO 

11 

1573593 

1524013 

40 

fifi'=>79n 

R797a8 

R7 

±\J\J\JXV 

12 

1509351 

1463504 

41 

fi4.QR7q 

R4fiQ1 1 

RR 
DO 

13 

142Q243 

4.9 

fi9Q4.<lH 

d9 

-I  -1  iTK/l  £? 
11  (  04:D 

134376 

14 

1  'il  7S91 

OUiJ  lUI 

Tn 
iU 

"I  CIKQ 

iiHyoo 

118866 

15 

1241710 

AA 

tj  1  ODXU 

71 

1 X 

lU4:y71 

16 

1153586 

'=;<191  9f! 

C^QP^9/I  7 

^79 

9302S 

17 

107Q351 

111  ^4.1  9 

P^1 1  Q07 

uU (OOo 

'TO 
lO 

76546 

83649 

18 

xu  i  DoXO 

4 ( 9oDO 

74 

707OZ 

7d4oo 

1 Q 

052,1  97A 

A  O 

48 

453814 

450713 

75 

65774 

70089 

20 

946640 

1042512 

49 

427716 

422118 

76 

60503 

63361 

21 

912455 

1027903 

50 

401551 

393072 

77 

54243 

56032 

22 

878515 

1010311 

51 

373661 

365592 

78 

46711 

47840 

23 

843470 

987549 

52 

352519 

343174 

79 

38222 

39069 

24 

808509 

960835 

53 

332519 

326676 

75—79 

265463 

'276391 

25 

774282 

933517 

54 

315166 

314997 

80+ 

111802 

112470 

26 

746428 

910689 

55 

299691 

306117 

27 

732304 

896169 

28 

733680 

891219 

TOTAL 

59129088 

61019768 
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INDONESIAN  POPULATION  PYRAMID 
FOR  2001 
(  NRR  =  100  for  the  year  2001  ) 


Male 


T 


75* 

70-74 
65-69 

60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-2? 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
0-4 


Female 


15 


12  10 


0  0 
Million 


10  12 


15 
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INDONESIAN  POPULATION  PYRAMID 
FOR  2066 
(  NRR  =  1.00  in  2001  ) 


Male 


75 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 

55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 

35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 

10-14 
5-9 

0-4 


Female 


15 


12  10 


0  0 
Million 


10  12 


15 


•  LEMBAGA  DEMOGRAFI  FEU I 
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The  composition  of  the  population  according  to  age  and 
sex  can  also  be  shown  in  pyramidal  form.  Table  la  shows  the 
number  of  male  and  female  population  at  various  ages  in  Indo- 
nesia except  West  Irian  in  September  1971,  while  Table  lb 
gives  the  population  (including  West  Irian)  at  the  end  of  1971 
after  some  smooting  of  the  age  structure.  The  difference  in 
the  composition  of  the  Indonesian  population  according  to  age 
before  and  after  the  smoothing  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
pyramidal  picture. 

This  smoothing  is  deemed  necessary  because  age  recording 
of  the  population  at  every  population  census  shows  some 
weakness  in  the  form  of  misreporting  by  respondents  or 
because  of  wrong  estimates  by  census  officials.  In  general  at 
every  age  reporting  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  as  the  final 
digit  figures  which  end  with  zero  or  five.  This  preference  for 
digit  0  and  5  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Indonesian  population 
pyramid  so  that  the  form  of  the  pyramid  looks  like  a  Christmas 
tree.  Besides,  the  very  low  numbers  recorded  below  1  year  of 
age  (not  yet  one  year  old  in  September  1971)  forms  a.  puzzle. 

A  country  which  does  not  yet  carry  out  large-scale  family 
planning  usually  has  a  population  with  a  large  young  age 
group  as  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  population  structure, 
gradually  contracting  at  higher  levels.  If  we  observe  the 
pyramid  of  the  Indonesian  population  we  will  see  the  irre- 
gularity in  its  form  so  that  it  looks  like  a  heap  of  some  small 
pyramids.  The  first  smoothing  concern  the  population  under  10. 
The  method  of  smoothing  used  is  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  births  annually  during  the  decade  prior  to  1971, 
starting  from  the  number  of  population  under  10  and  by  using 
the  life  table  considered  to  be  the  best  fit  for  the  Indonesian 
population  in  the  1961  -  1971  decade.  From  the  estimate  of 
births  the  crude  birth  rate  for  the  Indonesian  people  will  also 
be  found. 
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The  smoothing  of  the  population  in  the  10  -  69  age  group 
is  carried  out  by  way  of  the  moving  average  statistical  method, 
while  smoothing  for  the  population  aged  70  or  above  is  carried 
out  by  way  of  using  percentage  table  of  stationary  age  70  and 
over,  provided  that  the  percentage  of  total  population  in  this 
age  group  is  known. 

The  result  of  the  smoothing  gives  a  population  pyramid 
which  is  of  a  better  form.  A  slight  dent  can  be  seen  in  the  age 
composition  of  the  population  at  the  25  -  29  years  group  which 
can  be  assumed  to  be  a  reflection  of  a  drop  in  the  birth  rate 
and  high  mortality  rate  during  the  Japanese  occupation  and 
later  during  the  war  of  independence.  It  is  an  assumption 
because  it  can  not  be  proved  by  data  on  deaths  and  births  in 
that  period.  Generally  speaking,  death  and  birth  registration 
in  Indonesia  up  till  now  is  not  accurate.  Most  Indonesians  can 
not  prove  the  authenticity  of  their  birth-date. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indonesian  population  lives  in 
Java/Madura  while  according  to  the  1971  population  census 
there  has  been  almost  no  change  in  the  balance  of  population 
distribution  geographically  during  the  1961/1971  decade.  At 
present  almost  two-third  of  the  Indonesian  population  still  live 
in  Java/Madura  whose  area  accounts  for  only  about  one- 
fifteenth  (1/15)  of  the  whole  Indonesian  territory,  although 
the  rate  of  population  growth  outside  Java/Madura  is  higher. 

Resettlement  of  population  from  Java/Madura  to  the  outer 
islands  has  been  carried  out  since  the  beginning  of  this, 
century  in  order  to  offset  the  effect  of  population  growth  in 
the  two  islands,  while  since  1970  the  family  planning  program 
has  also  been  launched,  especially  in  Java  and  Madura.  If  these 
efforts  are  successful  it  will  alleviate  the  dependency  burden 
of  the  population  in  the  two  islands,  at  the  same  time  raising 
their  population's  living  standard. 

According  to  the  1971  population  census,  the  population 
of  Java/Madura  was  then  76.1  millions,  with  the  composition 
of  age  and  sex  as  follows: 
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TABLE  2 


JAVA/MADURA  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND 
SEX 


AGE  INTERVAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

0   

A. 

5970395 

5903835 

5   

6034002 

5880410 

10  — 

14 

4664588 

4412704 

15  — 

19 

3547260 

3591715 

20  — 

24 

2204150 

2800576 

25  — 

29 

2566760 

3284323 

30  — 

34 

2356620 

2878535 

35  — 

39 

2713809 

2740350 

40  — 

44 

2023033 

2057141 

45  — 

49 

1614944 

1526997 

50  — 

54 

1238640 

1324348 

55  — 

59 

714395 

746595 

60  — 

64 

660609 

788326 

65  — 

69 

336396 

385085 

65  — 

69 

336396 

385085 

70  — 

74 

304940 

363193 

75  + 

216997 

242950 

T.T/NOT  STATED 

3975 

3890 

TOTAL 

37,171,513 

38,930,973 

TREND  OP  POPULATION  GROWTH  TOWARDS  Z.P.G. 

As  has  been  stated  earlier  in  this  article,  the  state  of 
Z.P.G.  could  be  achieved  only  after  a  long  span  of  time,  after 
population  becomes  stationary.  Of  course,  it  would  be  most 
fortunate  for  development  work  and  the  people's  living 
standards  if  this  state  of  Z.P.G.  could  be  achieved  in  the  short 
run.  However,  these  efforts  towards  achieving  Z.P.G.  cannot  be 
accelerated   without   meeting  certain   requirements  because 
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much  of  its  success  or  failure  will  depend  mainly  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  population.  As  long  as  the  attitude  of  the  people 
is  still  apathetic  towards  this  Z.P.G.,  the  hope  of  achieving  it 
will  remain  dim.  On  the  other  hand,  a  change  in  attitude  needs 
time,  patience,  education,  understanding  and  tolerance.  With 
57  per  cent  of  the  population  above  10  years  of  age  still 
illiterate,  only  19  per  cent  of  the  population  10  years  and  over 
completing  elementary  school,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  population 
10  and  over  never  having  been  to  school  as  revealed  by  the 
1971  population  census  —  then  it  will  surely  be  impossible  to 
achieve  a  significant  drop  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  in 
a  span  of  time  shorter  than  25  years. 

Efforts  to  contain  the  population  growth  are  carried  out 
with  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  total  fertility  rate  by  50  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  this  century.  At  present,  Indonesia's  total 
fertility  rate  is  estimated  to  be  5.8  or  almost  6.0.  In  other 
words  the  present  pattern  of  fertility  every  mother  in  Indone- 
sia gives  birth  on  average  six  times  during  their  reproductive 
ages.  If  the  family  planning  program  were  successful  it  would 
mean  that  by  2000  every  mother  would  on  average  give  birth 
three  times  during  their  life  time,  which  would  still  leave 
NRR  above  the  1.00  level. 

Assuming  that  we  can  accelerate  the  decrease  of  fertility 
and  achieve  NRR  =  1.00  in  the  year  2001  the  state  of  Z.P.G. 
will  still  not  yet  be  attained  at  that  time.  As  long  as  the 
population  age  structure  and  the  fertility  pattern  are  not  yet 
stable  and  as  long  as  a  stationary  population  is  not  yet 
achieved,  the  number  of  the  population  will  continue  to  grow, 
even  if  NRR  =  1.00  is  maintained. 

Even  if  NRR  reaches  1.00,  population  growth  would  only 
stop,  or  the  state  of  Z.P.G.  be  achieved,  on  the  condition  that 
the  population  is  stationary  while  age  structure  and  fertility 
remain  constant.  Therefore,  if  v/e  are  to  achieve  the  state  of 
Z.P.G.  we  must  first  achieve  as  quickly  as  possible  the  NRR  = 
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1.00  population  condition.  The  quicker  we  achieve  NRR  =  1.00 
the  quicker  we  achieve  the  state  of  Z.P.G.  Under  the  present 
condition  in  the  community  the  quickest  we  can  achieve  the 
state  of  NRR  =  1.00  would  be  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century. 

A  population  projection  which  portrays  population  devel- 
opment from  1971  to  2001  can  be  made  on  the  following  basis : 

1.  The  number  of  Indonesian  population  in  1971  was  120,1  m. 
and  the  compositon  of  the  population  according  to  age 
and  sex  assumed  to  be  as  smoothed  by  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics. 

2.  Linear  change  in  the  pattern  of  birth  so  that  the  state 
of  NRR  =  1,00  can  be  achieved  in  2001  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 


AGE  WOMAN 

1971  _  1976        2001  —  2006 


15  — 

19 

0.128 

0.028 

20  — 

24 

0.297 

0.145 

25  — 

29 

0.283 

0.147 

30  — 

34 

0.231 

0.092 

35  — 

39 

0.146 

0.048 

40  — 

44 

0.063 

0.016 

45  — 

49 

0.010 

0.001 

3.  Life  expectation  at  birth  for  women  was  45.0  years  in  1971, 
increasing  to  60.0  years  in  2001,  reaching  70.0  years  in 
2021  and  so  on. 

4.  Sex  ratio  at  birth  is  equal  to  1.05. 

5.  External  migration  can  be  ignored. 

The  result  of  a  population  projection  made  on  these 
assumptions  can  be  seen  from  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3 

PROJECTION  OF  INDONESIAN  POPULATION  BETWEEN 


1971  -  2001 

(in  thousands) 

AGE 

1971 

1981 

1991 

2001 

0—4 

21,074 

23,376 

25.470 

24,232 

5—9 

17,701 

21,310 

23,482 

24,734 

10  —  14 

14,750 

19,262 

21,862 

24,275 

15  —  19 

11,133 

16,960 

20,616 

22,906 

20  —  24 

9,419 

14,021 

18,501 

21,200 

25  —  29 

8,259 

10,096 

16,096 

19,803 

30  —  34 

8,295 

8,730 

13,188 

17,648 

35  —  39 

7,294 

7,574 

9,729 

15,247 

40  —  44 

6,218 

7,504 

8,048 

12,366 

45  —  49 

4,812 

6,480 

6,874 

8,988 

OU  —  04 

6,d21 

5,373 

6,642 

7,268 

55  —  59 

2,718 

3,980 

5,508 

5,985 

60  —  64 

1,818 

2,716 

4,282 

5,451 

65  —  69 

1,346 

1,883 

2,869 

4,114 

70  —  74 

1,003 

1,069 

1,676 

2,760 

75  —  79 

785 

615 

914 

1,468 

80  + 

240 

278 

469 

120,146 

151,522 

186,033 

218,913 

From  this  projection  it  can  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
the  Indonesian  population  would  grow  from  120.1  million  in 
1971  to  become  218.9  million  in  2001.  Looking  at  the  results 
of  this  population  projection,  one  might  ask  why  it  fails  to 
show  the  results  of  the  family  planning  program  which  has 
successfully  reduced  the  rate  of  birth  to  NRR  =  1,00  in  2001. 
Indeed,  from  this  one  projection  only,  the  usefulness  of  a 
family  planning  program  can  not  be  seen  clearly.  However,  if 
one  compares  the  trend  of  population  growth  under  various 
assumptions,  the  effect  of  the  family  planning  program  can 
be  seen  from  the  population  size  and  the  number  of  population 
below  20  as  shown  by  Table  4, 
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TABLE  4 


FOUR  VARIANTS  OF  INDONESIAN  POPULATION  PRO- 
JECTION BETWEEN  1971  -  2001  (in  millions) 


PROJECTION  1971  1981  1991  2001 


Variant  I  120.1 

Variant  II  120.1 

Variant  III  120.1 

Variant  IV  120.1 


154.1  204.5  277.3 

153.0  169.7  252.3 

151.9  188.8  227.7 

151.5  186.0  218.9 


Notes : 

Assumption  of  Variance  I   :    Constant    fertility,    drop  in 

mortality 

Assumption  of  Variance  II  :    Fertility  drops  by  25%  in  2001, 

drop  in  mortality 

Assumption  of  Variance  III:    Fertility  drops  by  50%  in  2001, 

a  drop  in  mortality 

Assumption  of  Variance  IV:    Fertility  drops  to  NRR  =  1-00 

in  2001,  a  drop  in  mortality. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  four  variants  of  Indonesia's 
population  projection  how  the  results  of  the  family  planning 
program  influence  the  number  of  Indonesia's  population  m 
the  future.  If  we  do  not  carry  out  the  family  planning  program 
and  let  the  rate  of  birth  continue  at  the  same  rate  as  before 
1970,  while  on  the  other  hand  public  health  services  succeed 
in  raising  expectation  of  life  at  birth  from  45.0  years  in  1971 
to  60.0  years  in  2001,  then  Indonesia's  population  would  grow 
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from  120.1  m.  in  1971  to  277.3  m.  in  2001  as  shown  by  Variant 
I  of  the  population  projection. 

Assuming  that  the  family  planning  program  succeeds  in 
reducing  the  total  fertility  rate  by  25  percent  by  2001  and 
mortality  also  drops  by  the  same  rate,  then  Indonesia's 
population  will  be  252.3  million  as  shown  by  Variant  II  of  the 
projection.  While,  if  the  target  of  the  family  planning  program 
to  reduce  total  fertility  by  50  per  cent  in  2001  is  reached  and 
the  trend  of  mortality  is  as  mentioned  above,  the  population  of 
Indonesia  would  be  227.7  miUion  in  2001. 

The  biggest  difference  in  the  number  of  population  is 
shown  by  Variant  IV,  namely,  if  the  implementation  of  the 
family  planning  program  could  be  intensified  so  as  to  achieve 
NRR  =  1.00  by  2001.  In  this  case  the  number  of  the  population 
will  be  only  218.9  million,  which  means  60  million  less  than 
when  the  family  planning  program  to  decelerate  the  growth  of 
population  is  not  carried  out.  The  results  of  the  family  plan- 
ning program  aimed  at  achieving  the  target  of  NRR  =  1.00 
in  2001  can  already  be  seen  by  1981  and  would  become  more 
and  more  obvious  in  the  consecutive  years. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  under  20  in  1971  was^- 
about  54  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  According  to  the 
Variant  IV  projection,  the  proportion  of  this  age  group  under 
20  will  be  53  per  cent  in  1981,  49  per  cent  in  1991  and  would 
drop  again  to  only  44  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  2001. 

However,  even  if  the  state  of  NRR  =  1.00  has  been 
achieved  in  2001,  the  Indonesian  population  would  continue 
growing  because  the  number  of  women  in  the  reproductive  age^ 
groups  still  increases  as  the  result  of  large  birth  cohort  in 
the  period  before  1980. 

This  notwithstanding,  the  maintenance  of  NRR  =  1.00 
will  in  time  permit  us  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  number 
of  births  and  deaths  as  a  prerequisite  to  achieving  Z.P.G.  And 
if  the  state  of  NRR  =  1.00  can  be  maintained  in  the  21st 
century,  then  the  trend  of  population  growth  towards  the  Z.P.G. 
can  be  projected  as  in  Table  5. 
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TABLE  5 

INDONESIAN   POPULATION    PROJECTION   2001  -  Z.P.G. 

(in  thousands) 


AGE 

2001 

2011 

2021 

2031 

2041 

0  —  14 

73,241 

67,521 

69,644 

69,963 

68,670 

15  —  64 

136,861 

166,444 

189,422 

204,890 

213,096 

65  + 

38,686 

43,383 

14,560 

22,853 

32,081 

Total 

218,913 

245,342 

273,625 

297,705 

313,868 

245,343   272,626    297,706  313,847 


AGE  2051       2061      2071        2081  2091 


0  —  14 

69,600 

69,476 

69,183 

69,458 

69,373 

15  —  64 

214,444 

212,861 

214,402 

214,386 

213,808 

65  + 

38,686 

43,383 

42,195 

41,775 

43,122 

Total 

322,728 

325,718 

325,782 

325,623 

326,301 

322,730 

325,720 

325,780 

325,619 

326,303 
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INDONESIAN  POPULATION  PYRAMID 
1971 


Male 


I — r 


75 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 

45-49 
40-44 

35-39 
30-34 

25-29 
20-24 

15-19 
10-14 

5-9 

0-4 


Female 


T  1 


15 


12  10 


0  0 
Million 


10  12 


15 


LEMBAGA  DEMOGRAFI  FEU I 
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INDONESIA'S  POPULATION  PYRAMID 
1971  -  2001  -  2066 


15       12     10  S  0  0  S  10    1?  1^ 

Ml  1 1  ion 

Assumption 

NRR  =  l.OO  TH  2001 


?  (  P  )  =  Ib.O  TH  1971 
I  I  ?  I  P  )  •  60.0  TH  2001 

tMHiii  ?  I  P  )  ■>  70.0  TH  206A 

LEMBAGA  OEMOGRAF  1  t-'F'll 
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From  this  population  projection  we  can  see  that  after 
the  first  years  of  the  21st  century  there  is  a  gradual  adjust- 
ment towards  the  composition  of  stationary  population  which 
can  be  achieved  in  2061  with  a  population  of  about  326  mil- 
lions, consisting  of  69  million  children  below  15,  213  million 
persons  in  the  working  age  group  (15  -  64)  and  43  million  old 
people  of  65  years  and  above.  Some  demographic  characteristics 
of  the  stationary  population  in  Indonesia  can  be  given  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  Crude  birth  rate  is  about  15  per  1000 

2.  Crude  death  rate  is  about  15  per  1000 

3.  Population  growth  rate  is  zero 

4.  Expectation  of  life  at  birth  for  women  is  70  years 

5.  Fertility  pattern : 


6.  Total  fertility  rate  is  2.18 

7.  Number  of  births  =  number  of  deaths  or  about  24.3  mil- 
lion per  year 

8.  Infant  mortality  rate  is  about  35  per  1000 

9.  Gross  Reproduction  Rate  =  1.063 
10.  Net  Reproduction  Rate  =  1.00 

The  difference  in  the  fertility  and  mortality  function 
effects  the  age  structure  of  the  Indonesian  population.  If  we 
start  from  the  composition  or  the  population  according  to  age 
and  sex  as  given  by  the  1971  population  census  and  life 
expectation  at  birth  for  women  is  45.0  years,  and  the  fertility 
function  changes  so  that  NRR  =  1.00  is  reached  in  2001  and 


MOTHER'S  AGE 


BIRTH  RATE 


15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 


19 
34 
29 
34 
39 
44 
49 


0.026 
0.133 
0.134 
0.084 
0.044 
0.015 
0.001 
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O 

e   (f )  =  60  years,  and  lastly  the  Z.P.G.  is  achieved  in  2066  with 
o 

o 

(females)  increasing  to  70  years,  then  the  composition  of 

the  population  according  to  age  and  sex  will  be  as  presented 
by  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

INDONESIAN  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND 
SEX  BETWEEN  1971  -  2001  -  2066 
(in  thousands) 


AGE  MALE  FEMALE 

1971        2001        2076       1971        2001  2076 

census    NRR=100      ZF.O.        census    NRR=:1.00  Z.P.G. 


'o<«= 


45.0 

60.0 

70.0 

45.0 

60.0 

70.0 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

0- 

-  4 

10,662 

12,308 

11,897 

10,412 

11,924 

11,417 

5- 

-  9 

8,952 

12,538 

11,775 

8,749 

12,196 

11,315 

10- 

-14 

7,474 

12,295 

11,686 

7,276 

11,980 

11,240 

15- 

-19 

5,478 

11,597 

11,625 

5,655 

11,309 

11,198 

20- 

-24 

4,390 

10,714 

11,596 

5,029 

10,486 

11,197 

25- 

-29 

3,734 

9,986 

11,562 

4,525 

9,817 

11,189 

30- 

-34 

3,885 

8,910 

11,438 

4,410 

8,738 

11,084 

35- 

-39 

3,542 

7,696 

11,187 

3,752 

7,551 

10,857 

40 

-44 

3,122 

6,234 

10,888 

3,096 

6,132 

10,593 

45 

-49 

2,417 

4,370 

10,667 

2,395 

4,618 

10,430 

50- 

-54 

1,777 

3,312 

10,491 

1,744 

3,956 

10,357 

55- 

-59 

1,326 

2,605 

9,998 

1,392 

3,380 

10,087 

60- 

-64 

877 

2,410 

8,975 

941 

3,040 

9,337 

65- 

-69 

656 

1,842 

7,424 

690 

2,273 

8,054 

70- 

-74 

477 

1,244 

5,552 

526 

1,515 

6,351 

75—79 

642 

4,272 

826 

5,211 

80 

1 

-r 

358 

200 

2.007 

427 

269 

2.639 

Total 

59,127 

108,904 

163,039 

61,019 

110,010 

162,555 
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If  comparison  is  made  between  the  age  structure  of  the 
Indonesian  population  under  three  different  demographic  con- 
ditions, it  can  be  observed  that  the  population  of  each  age  group 
continues  to  grow  although  the  state  of  NRR  =  1.00  has  been 
achieved  in  2001  and  the  Z.P.G.  in  2076.  This  proves  the 
incorrectness  of  the  assumption  that  the  family  planning 
program  will  reduce  the  number  of  the  population. 

Besides,  it  can  also  be  noticed  how  the  young  age  com- 
position of  the  Indonesian  population  in  1971  gradually  changes 
to  become  a  stationary  population  age  composition  in  2076 
with  a  more  balanced  age  distribution.  The  transition  process 
from  a  young  age  structure  to  a  stationary  age  structure 
will  not  be  completed  in  2001,  but  will  have  been  completed 
only  for  the  age  group  under  20  years. 

Of  course  the  adjustment  of  the  age  structure  would  bring 
about  some  complications  based  on  changing  number  and  pro- 
portion of  population  in  strategic  age  groups  as  the  number 
of  children  who  must  be  absorbed  and  graduated  by  the 
educational  system,  the  number  of  population  in  the  working 
age-group,  the  number  of  women  in  reproductive  ages  and  the 
number  of  old  people  who  are  also  a  burden  on  the  community. 

WHEN  CAN  Z.P.G.  BE  ACHIEVED  IN  INDONESIA  ? 

From  this  brief  discourse  on  the  population  trend 
towards  Z.P.G.  we  learn  that  the  Z.P.G.  could  be 
achieved  only  after  the  state  of  fertility  at  replacement 
level  has  been  achieved  or  NRR  =  1.00.  If  NRR  = 
1.00  is  achieved  in  2001  and  if  it  is  maintained  so  that  a  stable 
balance  between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  can  be 
attained,  then  at  least  another  60  years  is  needed  before  the 
state  of  Z.P.G.  can  be  achieved. 

Based  on  this  assumption  we  can  conclude  that  by  stepping 
up  the  efforts  to  stop  population  growth  so  that  NRR  =  1.00 
can  be  achieved  in  2001,  about  90  years  is  needed  in  order  to 
achieve  the  Z.P.G.  Therefore  the  possibility  is  almost  nil  for 
the  founders  of  the  "Student  Movement  of  Zero  Population 
Growth"  to  witness  the  realisation  of  their  dream  into  reality. 
However,  this  should  be  no  reason  to  decrease  the  enthusiasm 
and  efforts  to  achieve  the  Z.P.G.  Although  for  most  Indonesians 
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IF  NRR  =  1.00  IN  INDONESIA  AT  2001 
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this  goal  sounds  rather  strange,  it  is  worth  knowing  that  this 
kind  of  movement  has  been  founded  in  those  countries  with  a 
low  rate  of  population  growth  such  as  the  United  States  of 
America  where  a  periodical  has  been  published  under  the  name  of 
Z.P.G.  National  Reporter.  West  and  North  European  countries 
have  almost  achieved  this  state  of  Z.P.G.  while  some  small 
countries  in  that  part  of  the  world  such  as  Malta  and  Luxem- 
burg and  quite  a  big  country  like  West  Germany  have  almost 
achieved  the  replacement  level  of  fertility. 
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The  whole  world  is  now  engaged  in  a  common  effort  to 
prevent  a  disaster  which  could  befall  mankind  as  the  result 
of  an  unprecedentedly  rapid  population  growth.  Prominent 
persons  from  the  industrial,  governmental  and  scientific  fields 
assembled  in  Rome  in  1971  to  find  a  way  out  from  the  serious 
situation  which  is  threatening  mankind  despite  all  our  devel- 
opment efforts.  One  of  the  important  conclusions  in  the  report 
of  the  Club  of  Rome  regards  the  necessity  of  mankind  to  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  transition  from  the  state  of  growth  to  the 
state  of  equilibrium  in  the  population. 

For  us  in  Indonesia  it  might  be  more  relevant  if  the  non- 
growing  population  analysis  is  applied  to  Java  and  Madura 
where  more  than  half  of  the  whole  Indonesian  population  live. 

In  Table  2  we  can  find  the  number  and  the  composition  of 
the  population  in  Java/Madura  according  to  their  age  and  sex 
in  1971.  If  we  use  this  data  as  the  base  population  of  the 
projection  for  Java/Madura  according  to  the  four  assumptions 
as  outlined  in  the  notes  under  Table  4,  then  we  can  produce 
four  variants  of  a  population  projection  for  Java/Madura  as 
described  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7 


FOUR  VARIANTS  OF  POPULATION  PROJECTION  FOR 
JAVA/MADURA  BETWEEN  1971  -  2001 
(in  million) 


1971 

1981 

1991 

2001. 

Variant  I 

76,1 

95,5 

123,1 

161,7 

Variant  n 

76,1 

94,4 

117,9 

146,0 

Pariant  HI 

76,1 

93,3 

112,6 

130,6 

Variant  IV 

76,1 

93,1 

111,6 

127,8 

From  the  result  of  this  projection  we  can  see  how  the 
number  of  the  population  in  Java/Madura  will  grow  in  the  next 
three  decades.  With  or  without  a  family  planning  program 
Java/Madura  will  be  populated  in  2001  by  more  than  125  mil- 
lions, making  it  even  more  dense  than  it  already  is.  This  will, 
in  no  way  mean  that  a  successful  family  planning  program 
would  not  help  contain  the  population  growth,  because  without 
a  family  planning  program  the  population  of  Java/Madura  in. 
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2001  will  be  162  millions  instead.  If  the  total  fertility  rate  can 
be  reduced  by  50  per  cent  by  the  end  of  this  century,  then 
the  population  will  become  about  131  millions.  If  NRR  =  1.00 
or  two  children  per  couple  can  be  achieved  by  2001,  the  popu- 
lation of  Java/Madura  will  be  128  millions.  At  first  glance, 
the  differental  effect  between  efforts  to  achieve  the  target 
of  reducing  the  fertility  by  50  per  cent  and  efforts  to  achieve 
a  family  system  of  only  two  children  upon  the  population 
growth  seems  to  be  not  too  great.  This  is  indeed  correct  if 
we  only  look  at  t^e  situation  in  2001.  However,  if  we  look 
farther  ahead  the  difference  would  be  tremendous. 

If  Variant  HI  is  continued  and  then  we  try  to  reach  NRR 
=  1.00  by  2021,  the  state  of  Z.P.G.  would  be  achieved  in  2081, 
with  a  stationary  population  of  219  millions.  However,  if 
Variant  IV  is  continued  by  maintaining  the  NRR  =  1.00  which 
is  already  achieved  in  2001  until  a  stationary  population  is 
reached,  then  the  Z.P.G.  could  be  achieved  in  2061  with  the 
population  numbering  192  millions.  From  this  brief  description 
we  can  get  a  picture  of  the  severity  of  the  population  problem, 
in  Indonesia  in  general  and  in  Java/Madura  in  particular. 

If  we  do  our  utmost  in  tackling  this  problem,  we  can 
stop  this  population  growth  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  next 
century.  Tackling  this  population  problem  is  not  only  an 
undertaking  which  demands  intelligence  and  skill  but  also 
strong  motivation,  patience,  tenacity,  accuracy  and  strong  as 
well  as  unshakable  work  and  life  discipline. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  there  appear  to  exist  sound  bases 
for  expecting  increased  and  more  intimate  relations  between 
Japan  and  Indonesia  in  the  future,  the  very  recent  past  has 
shown  that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  has  not  been 
without  friction.  The  most  pressing  problem  of  the  present  is 
therefore  to  join  together  in  a  common  effort  to  find  and 
create  the  socio-political  conditions  for  mutual  involvement 
without  destabilization.  I  am  using  the  term  "political"  to  mean 
that  what  is  involved  here  is  the  adjustment  of  power  and 
interests  and  use  the  weaker  term  of  "destabilizaition"  because 
I  think  that  a  completely  frictionless  relationship  is  neither 
possible  nor  necessary. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  in  the  relationship  between  Japan 
and  Indonesia  is  that  they  are  partners  of  unequal  strength 
and  ability  which  has  led  to  problems  of  dependency  and  con- 
trol which  contain  the  germs  of  friction  and  conflict.  What 
is  needed  are  mechanisms  for  the  management  of  friction  and 
conflict  to  that  level  which  does  not  endanger  the  willingness 
on  both  sides  to  continue  the  relationship.  These  mechanisms 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  areas  in  which  imbalances 
in  their  relations  appear  to  be  particularly  severe. . 
These  areas  include  :  economic  imbalances  and  organi- 
zational imbalances.  It  is  my  feeling  that  these  mecha- 
nisms should  include  the  elements  of  self-restraint,  self- 
development,  mutual  consultation  and  cooperation  based  on  a 
philosophy  of  mutual  responsibility  rather  than  on  reciprocal 
interests. 
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The  future  holds  out  the  promise  of  increased  and  more 
intimate  relations  between  Indonesia  and  Japan. 

The  volume  of  investment  and  trade  will  increase  based 
on  Japan's  interest  in  Indonesia's  raw  materials:  petroleum, 
industrial  minerals,  forestry  resources,  ocean  resources  and 
reciprocally,  on  Indonesia's  interest  in  obtaining  the  capital, 
the  know—how  and  the  export  proceeds  necessary  to  broaden 
the  base  of  her  development  and  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  food. 

Japan  needs  to  secure  various  resources  from  or  through 
Southeast  Asia  and  therefore  is  interested  in  the  economic, 
social  and  political  stability  of  the  region;  in  a  similar  vein, 
Indonesia  is  dependent  upon  the  stability  of  the  Japanese 
economy  for  its  own  economic  and  social  development,  both  at 
macro  and  at  provincial  level. 

The  governments  of  both  countries  desire  friendly  and 
cooperative  interaction  between  one  another. 

Despite  these  solid  bases  for  continued  and  increasing 
relations  between  the  countries  the  fact  remains  that  these 
relations  have  been  characterized  by  imbalances  in  several 
areas. 

In  economic  relations,  the  fact  that  at  this  stage  of  its 
development  Indonesia's  role  to  the  economy  of  Japan  is  mainly 
confined  to  that  of  raw  material  producer  and  exporter  means 
that  its  economy  is  very  vulnerable  to  business  cycles  in  Japan. 
This  has  been  called  the  "complementarity  trap"  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  This  may  change.  As  the  leading 
growth  sectors  in  the  Indonesian  economy  will  shift  from  agri- 
culture to  mining  and,  in  general,  those  sectors  producing 
materials  for  which  there  will  be  sustained  world  demand,  her 
prospects  will  brighten.  Quoting  World  Bank  staff  reports, 
Sumitro  Djojohadikusumo  in  a  speech  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  stated 
that  the  prices  of  major  commodity  groups  are  likely  to  fall  to 
the  everage  level  of  the  1960's  by  1980  except:  petroleum, 
bauxite,  timber,  sugar,  beef  and  fishmeal.  Sumitro  himself 
would  add  to  this  list  several  other  minerals  such  as  copper, 
tin,  nickel,  lime  stone  and  dolomites.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
Sumitro's  mind  that  considerations  of  equity  aside,  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  producer  countries'  national  interest  they 
would  be  well  advised  to  draw  constructive  lessons  from  the 
OPEC  experience  in  trying  to  develop  concerted  action  in 
materials  policy  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  an  increased  share 
of  the  proceeds  from  sales  and  involvement  in  related  acti- 
vities, while  keeping  in  mind  that  the  effectiveness  of  joint 
action,  especially  in  the  form  of  cartels,  will  depend  on  various 
conditions  such  as  the  nature  of  demand,  the  number  of  major 
producing  countries,  the  scope  for  substitution  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  joint  action.  Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
producing  countries'  need  to  respond  to  the  problems  of  devel- 
opment and  therefore  to  redress  the  imbalance  in  their  relations 
with  developed  consuming  countries  the  possibility  that  OPEC- 
like  cartels  will  be  formed  in  other  commodities  seems  logical. 
Joint  action  by  producing  countries  may  also  be  executed  in 
other  forms.  All  have  the  same  ultimate  purpose  of  capitalizing 
on  the  changed  market  for  commodities  in  order  to  re-invest 
the  proceeds  into  industrialization. 

The  relevant  fact  to  note  here  is  that  development  entails 
structural  changes  in  an  economy  and  that  these  shifts  to  be 
successful  require  corresponding  shifts  in  the  economies  of 
consuming  countries.  The  question  that  this  poses  is  whether 
these  changes  in  the  international  distribution  of  production 
will  be  made  through  confrontation  or  through  joint  accommo- 
dation based  on  a  sense  of  mutual  responsibility.  If  the  first 
position  is  adopted,  then  what  will  ensue  is  the  creation  of 
barriers  in  the  developed  countries  to  protect  the  firms  and 
labor  in  those  sectors  which  have  lost  their  competitive  abiUty 
which,  in  turn,  will  engender  action  by  the  developing  countries 
to  penetrate  these  barriers.  This  action  may  be  taken  jointly 
such  as  through  the  Special  Coordinating  Committee  (SCCAN) 
of  ASEAN.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  second  approach  is  taken, 
then  both  sides  may  join  together  to  develop  common  schemes 
to  enable  the  inefficient  industries  in  the  developed  countries 
to  shift  into  other  activities.  For  the  developing  countries  this 
second  approach  based  upon  the  principle  of  joint  responsibility 
commensurate  with  individual  ability  seems  mere  preferable 
to  the  first  approach  because  it  is  founded  on  a  dynamic  inter- 
pretation of  the  principle  of  international  comparative 
advantage. 
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Another  area  which  shows  imbalances  in  the  relations 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Indonesians  is  the  area  of  socio- 
cultural  interaction.  Here  I  am  using  "culture"  in  the  most 
general  sense  to  refer  to  the  totality  of  a  society's  way  of  life, 
i.e.,  day-to-day  behavior  patterns  executed  to  attain  and 
maintain  spiritual  and  material  values,  and  have  in  mind 
problems  such  as  the  behavior  and  attitude  of  Indonesians  and 
Japanese  toward  each  other;  the  problem  of  integrating  Ja- 
panese enterprises  in  the  larger  fabric  of  Indonesian  society 
and  the  problem  of  mutal  "images"  of  each  other. 

What  is  striking  in  reflecting  upon  the  emotional  attitude 
of  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Indonesians  when  dealing  with 
these  problems  is  that  both  feel  innocent  aiid  therefore  tend 
to  adopt  a  self-righteous  attitude  when  confronted  by  the 
other's  critical  comments  on  their  respective  characteristics 
and  behavior.  This,  to  me,  indicates  that  what  is  involved  here 
is  the  clash  of  two  cultures  and  the  resulting  phenomenon  of 
cultural  shock.  On  the  Indonesian  side  there  is  the  problem  of 
integrating  the  institution  of  "modern  enterprise"  in  a  society 
which  is  still  predominantly  agricultural  in  nature  and  in 
outlook  and  the  problem  of  appreciating  the  Japanese  con- 
temporary version  of  modernity.  On  the  Japanese  side,  there  is 
a  similarly  double-edged  problem  of  an  obverse  nature,  i.e., 
that  of  appreciating  the  characteristics  of  traditional  societies 
and  that  of  understanding  the  mixture  of  traditional  and 
modern  elements  in  contemporary  Indonesian  society.  On  both 
sides  there  is  a  need  to  recognize  that  what  is  required  is  not 
only  understanding  in  the  intellectual  sense  of  being  able  to 
explain  the  behavior  of  the  other,  but  also  understanding  in 
the  emotional  sense  of  being  able  to  accept  behavioral  norms 
as  either  desirable  or  at  least  as  value-neutral  "givens". 

The  question  before  us  is"  how  this  increased  knowledge 
will  be  utilized.  This  is  a  political  issue,  the  solution  of  which 
depends  on  the  philosophy .  and  the  attitude  adopted  by  each 
side  towards  the  other.  When  the  attitude  is  that  of  confron- 
tation and  mutual  exploitation,  then  the  result  will  be  that  this 
increased  understanding  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  mounting 
a  cultural  offensive  aimed  at  providing  the  cultural  support  of 
an  economic  offensive  and  this  will  engender  protective,  barriers 
and  the  moimting  of  a  counter-offensive.  Cultural  relations  will 
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deteriorate  into  subversion  and  propaganda  aimed  at  the 
gathering  of  selected  cultural  information  essential  for  the. 
successful  undertaking  of  an  economic  offensive  and  aimed  at 
influencing  the  attitude  and  the  behavior  of  selected  strata  of 
society  deemed  of  strategic  and  tactical  value  in  this  offensive. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basic  posture  is  one  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  accommodation,  then  the  result  will  be  to  utilize 
this  increased  knowledge  for  the  creation  of  an  increased 
capacity  to  work  together  effectively  in  those  areas  deemed 
mutually  desirable,  including  in  the  area  of  business,  by 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  socio-cultural  sources  of  friction 
and  conflict.  Moreover,  —  and  again  this  depends  upon  the 
prior  political  choice  to  be  made,  this  increased  knowledge  can 
also  be  used  for  providing  the  basis  of  developing  a  more  wider 
regional  cultural  resilience  against  intra-regional  cultural 
sources  of  conflict  as  well  as  against  extra-regional  cultural 
inflences.  Indeed,  it  may  even  provide  the  foundations  for  the 
development  of  a  common,  Asian  perspective  towards  problems 
of  global  importance  such  as  the  relation  between  population 
and  food,  the  protection  of  the  environment  and  the  preser- 
vation of  cultural  heritage. 

Closely  related  to  and  perhaps  indeed  founded  upon  the 
socio-cultural  imbalances  between  Indonesia  and  Japan  is  a 
third  imbalance.  This  may  be  called  the  "organization 
imbalance"  which  refers  to  the  differences  of  organizational 
capacity  of  both  sides  when  dealing  with  each  other.  Here  I 
refer  to  the  disparity  in  the  ability  to  create  effective  and 
powerful  organizations  and  the  ability  to  create  effective 
coordination  of  effort  between  powerful  organizations.  In  Indo- 
nesia, there  is  a  feeling  of  being  over-powered  by  large-scale 
Japanese  organizations  and  by  what  is  popularly  referred  to  as 
"Japan,  Inc.". 

One  may  quarrel  about  definitional  problems  such  as 
whether  the  Japanese  large  corporations  are  "really"  multi- 
nationals or  not  or  whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"Japan,  Inc.",  —  the  important  issue  is  the  inequality  in  eco- 
nomic power  and  bargaining  strength  between  Indonesian  and 
Japanese  organizations  and  the  sense  of  powerlessness  and 
counter-productive  resentment  this  produces. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  acceptable  course  of  action 
open  to  deal  with  this  issue  is  to  create  and  develop  the  Indo- 
nesian capacity  for  social  and  economic  engineering  in  order 
to  develop  Indonesian  business  and  governmental  organizations 
able  to  deal  with  Japanese  businesses  on  an  equal  level. 

The  conceptional  and  programmatic  problem  which  this 
poses  is  how  this  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  context  of  the  corres- 
ponding adjustments  that  have  to  be  made  in  the  broader 
economic  and  socio-cultural  framework  of  the  relations  between 
Indonesia  and  Japan.  For  instance,  there  wiU  in  Indonesia  be 
an  increasingly  vocal  desire  for  a  relaxation  of  the  high  degree 
of  centralization  of  decision-making  in  Japanese  enterprises 
which  has  affected  the  decision-making  process  in  Japanese- 
Indonesian  joint  business  ventures.  The  question  is  how  this 
is  to  be  effected  in  the  context  of  existing  institutional  and 
therefore  socio-cultural  framework  of  the  Japanese  way  of 
business  organization  of  which  this  mode  of  decision-making 
is  based.  Group  loyalty  and  organizational  identification  as 
developed  in  Japanese  business  and  as  supported  by  the  fabric 
of  Japanese  society  means  that  Japanese  businessmen  abroad 
do  not  make  decisions  but  act  as  executors  of  decisions  made 
in  the  headquarters  in  Japan.  To  have  real  decentralization  of 
decision  making  requires  a  degree  of  individuality  which  is  at 
the  moment  not  supported  by  socio-cultural  realities  in  Japanese 
society  today.  Again  as  an  example,  it  is  part  of  the  Indonesian 
Government  policy  to  increase  Indonesianization  in  foreign 
companies  investing  in  Indonesia.  This  policy  is  a  reflection  of 
the  desire  to  develop  the  managerial  and  technical  skills  which 
is  an  important  input  in  the  process  of  social  and  economic 
development  as  well  as  of  the  desire  for  emplojonent.  The 
problem  is:  can  this  be  executed  in  the  context  of  existing 
personnel  policies  of  the  Japanese  companies  which,  again,  are 
reflective  not  only  of  the  technical  and  strictly  professional 
requirements  of  performing  a  certain  job  but  also  embedded 
in  deep-seated  cultural  characteristics  in  Japan  such  as  group 
solidarity,  parent-child  like  relations  between  superior  and 
subordinate  and  the  conception  of  employment  as  involving 
more  than  just  a  contractual  relationship  ? 

Again  as  in  the  approaches  to  the  imbalances  mentioned 
previously,  here  also  is  the  choice  of  whether  this  issue  should 
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be  approached  and  resolved  jointly  or  whether  Indonesia  should 
cooperate  with  other  partners  in  the  attempt  to  develop  the 
social  engineering  skills  needed  to  develop  viable  and  effective 
large-scale  business  organizations. 

Ill 

The  attempt  to  sincerely  implement  a  desire  to  develop 
continued,  friendly  and  cooperative  relationships  between  two 
peoples  requires  a  minimum  degree  of  commitment  of  both 
parties  to  make  those  adjustments  in  their  own  society  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  those  needs  of  the  other  party  which  have 
to  be  fulfilled  to  make  the  relationship  worthwhile.  Any 
attempt  to  do  this  realistically  must  be  based  upon  continued 
assessments  of  what  adjustments  can  be  made  effectively  given 
the  cultural,  social  and  political  realities  at  any  given  moment 
in  the  relationship  and  what  they  will  be  in  the  future. 
Fortunately,  these  cultural,  social  and  political  realities  are 
not  completely  insensitive  to  deliberate  policy  measures. 
Because  these  realities  can  be  changed  it  is  therefore  in  theory 
possible  to  start  with  the  making  of  those  aspects  of  the  to- 
be-developed  relationship  which  need  the  least  amount  of 
adjustment  and  gradually  move  on  to  aspects  requiring 
greater  degrees  of  adjustment. 

What  adjustment  can  be  made  at  each  particular 
moment  must  be  determined  by  serious  consultations  and 
study.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  do  this  through  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees jointly  made  up  of  Indonesians  and  Japanese.  These 
committees  could  be  made  up  as  the  need  arises  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  selected  aspects  of  the  relationship.  Whether  these 
committees  should  be  given  a  permanent  framework  is  a  matter 
of  convenience.  Perhaps  one  could  form  a  joint  study  committee 
on  employment  practices  to  study  the  possibilities  in  adjusting 
both  the  Japanese  and  the  Indonesian  employment  practice  for 
an  increased  degree  of  Indonesianization.  Other  similar  kinds 
of  committees  may  come  to  mind  such  as  committees  on  cultural 
exchange,  on  Japanese-Indonesian  dynamic  economic  inter- 
dependence etc.,  etc. 
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While  some  committees  may  not  come  to  any  concrete 
results  and  while  some  other  mechanisms  may  perhaps  be 
equally  or  even  more  effective,  the  least  that  these  committees 
could  achieve  is  to  foster  that  sense  of  jointness  of  responsi- 
bility which  is  essential  to  any  philosophy  of  accommodation 
now  needed  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
relation  between  our  countries. 
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DOMINATION 

KWTK  Kian  Gie 


INTRODUCTION 

Foreign  investment  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
Indonesia,  particularly  in  response  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  volume  of  such  investment  during  recent  years.  However, 
despite  the  numerous  articles  and  papers  available  on  the 
subject,  it  is  hoped  that  this  essay,  by  adopting  a  comparative 
approach  not  commonly  used  in  Indonesia,  may  serve  to 
introduce  some  new  elements  into  the  ongoing  debate. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  essay  to  compare  the  impact  and 
significance  of  foreign  investment  in  an  economically  advanced 
region  (specifically,  American  investment  in  western  Europe) 
with  the  foreign   investment   experience   of  a  developing 
country,  namely  Indonesia. 

Such  an  approach  promises  several  advantages. 

Firstly,  by  presenting  the  issue  in  a  different  perspective 
from  that  generally  adopted  in  Indonesia,  it  may  provide  us 
with  some  new  insights  into  the  complexities  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Secondly,  it  may  help  us  to  perceive  that  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  foreign  capital  are  not  peculiar  to 
developing  countries  alone.  Insofar  as  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  a  region  as  highly  developed  as  western  Europe  has 
experienced,  and  continues  to  experience,  serious  problems  as 
a  result  of  the  operations  of  foreign  capital  within  its  borders, 
then  it  may  be  argued  that  apprehension  and  concern  about  the 
impact  of  such  capital  in  a  developing  country  such  as  Indo- 
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nesia  is  not  necessarily  prompted  solely  by  "narrow-minded 
nationalism"  as  some  people  claim,  but  that  it  does  indeed 
reflect  real  conditions. 

Thirdly,  it  may  serve  to  emphasize  that  even  countries 
boasting  high  levels  of  technology,  capital,  and  management 
skills  face  severe  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  influx  of 
capital  from  countries  that  are  relatively  stronger  and  more 
advanced.  Once  this  is  understood,  it  may  perhaps  become  more 
apparent  that  the  challenges  presented  by  foreign  capital  ai'e 
not  mere  transitory  phenomena  characteristic  of  some  specific 
phase  of  the  development  process,  but  rather  that  they  are  a 
chronic  feature  of  all  situations  in  which  foreign  investment 
occurs.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  foreign  investment  poses  prob- 
lems irrespective  of  the  level  of  development  of  the  host 
economy,  then  the  need  for  foreign  investment  policies  to 
incorporate  a  long  term  perspective,  and  to  allow  for  the 
inherent  complexities  of  the  issue,  may  be  more  forcefully 
argued. 

Most  of  the  data  and  arguments  relating  to  the  role  of 
American  capital  in  western  Europe  contained  in  this  essay 
are  drawn  from  a  book  which,  when  it  was  published  in  1968, 
startled  the  world  with  its  lucid  presentation  of  European 
economic  realities  and  its  devastating  analysis  of  the  dynamics 
of  U.S.  capital.  Entitled  The  American  Challenge  (Le  Defi 
American),  this  work  by  J.J.  Servan  Schreiber,  the  dynamic 
editor  of  L'express,  contains  much  data  and  analysis  that  is  of 
direct  relevance  to  the  contemporary  debate  on  foreign  invest- 
ment in  Indonesia. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  MANAGEMENT:  THE  NEW  WEAPONS 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFLICT 

"Adversity",  as  the  saying  goes,  "is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion", and  this  rule  applies  for  societies  and  states  as  well  as 
for  individuals.  Progress  is  achieved  out  of  conflict,  a  reality 
difficult  to  overlook  given  human  history  with  its  sorry  tale 
of  war  and  militarism.  For  the  advanced  industrial  states, 
however,  the  phase  of  history  characterized  by  all-out  military 
conflict  may  well  have  passed;  war  among  such  states  could 
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only  be  a  thermonuclear  war,  a  possibility  which,  hopefully, 
exists  only  in  theory.  Obviously  we  cannot  completely  dismiss 
the  possibility  of  total  destruction  by  nuclear  holocaust,  but 
the  assumption  that  such  a  possibility  can  be  avoided  must  lie 
at  the  heart  of  all  constructive  thought. 

Even  if  a  nuclear  stalemate  does  signify  the  end  of  large- 
scale  warfare,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  international 
conflict  will  continue,  albeit  in  a  different  form.  The  close  of 
the  era  of  physical  warfare  will  usher  in  the  era  of  industrial 
conflict,  with  technology  and  management  as  the  main 
weapons.  The  Vietnam  war  is  an  anachronism,  a  lingering 
reminder  of  an  age  of  absurd  and  barbaric  confrontations.  After 
twenty  years  of  colonial  wars,  the  imperial  powers  of  the  world 
are  beginning  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  venue  for  competition 
among  civilizations  has  moved  to  the  new  field  of  technology, 
science,  and  management.  America  may  withdraw  militarily 
from  Vietnam,  where  she  failed  completely.  But  American, 
industry  will  not  leave  Europe,  where  it  has  achieved  such 
success  and  where  it  has  established  itself  so  firmly.  Because 
of  this  change  in  the  nature  of  international  conflict,  leaders 
who  persist  in  thinking  in  terms  of  steel  outputs,  quantities  of 
machinery,  and  amounts  of  capital  will  be  left  behind  by 
those  who  are  aware  that  the  new  weapons  of  war  are  more, 
difficult  to  see  and  to  measure  such  as  levela  of  creativity, 
research  capabilities,  and  technological  adaptability. 

The  new  form  of  conflict,  no  less  than  the  old,  is  world- 
wide in  scope  and  impact.  The  more  technologically  advanced 
states  will  penetrate  those  less  developed:  America  penetrates 
Europe;  Europe,  America  and  Japan  penetrate  Indonesia  (It  is 
somewhat  ironic  to  note  that,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
developed  countries  are  investing  in  the  developing  ones,  the 
rich  of  the  developing  countries  are  depositing  their  money 
in  banks  in  the  developed  countries,  thereby  unconsciously 
assisting  foreign  capital  to  gain  control  over  strategic  economic 
sectors  within  their  own  countries).  The  country  most  awars 
of  the  shift  from  military  to  technological  and  managerial 
competition  is  that  which  suffered  the  most  serious  defeat  in 
World  War  II  —  Japan. 
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AMERICAN  CAPITAL  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Schreiber  commences  his  book  with  the  prediction  that, 
within  fifteen  years  from  1967,  the  third  most  powerful  eco- 
nomic force  in  the  world  will  not  be  western  Europe  itself, 
but  rather  American  companies  in  western  Europe.  At  the  time 
he  wrote,  American  investment  in  western  Europe  amounted 
to  the  impressive  amount  of  US$  14  billion.  However,  the 
essence  of  the  situation  is  not  fully  revealed  in  this  figure 
alone.  As  Schreiber  demonstrated,  it  was  not  the  inflow  of 
U.S.  capital  which  represented  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  penetration  and  domination  of  Europe  by  America. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  American  investment  in  western 
Europe  according  to  Schreiber,  only  some  10%  actually  origi- 
nated from  the  United  States,  while  approximately  55%  was 
raised  on  west  European  stock  markets.  The  remaining  35% 
consisted  of  subsidies  provided  by  eagerly  competing  govern- 
ments! The  competition  among  west  European  governments  for 
U.S.  investment  funds  was  so  intense  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
variety  of  subsidies  and  facilities  granted  to  them,  American 
investors  were  able  to  set  themselves  up  in  business  with  only 
10%  of  the  total  capital  involved.  "In  other  words",  commented 
Schreiber  sadly,  "we  pay  them  to  buy  us"  (p.  43) . 

THE  INDONESIAN  SITUATION 

Is  it  feasible  that  foreign  companies,  with  their  superior 
management  and  business  expertise,  could  utilize  local  sources 
of  finance  to  pay  for  their  investments  in  Indonesia? 

(1)  Could  the  credit  obtained  by  foreign  companies  in  Indonesia 
from  foreign  banks  abroad  have  originated,  at  least  in 
part,  from  the  savings  of  Indonesians  deposited  in  the 
Indonesian  branches  or  affiliates  of  those  foreign  banks 
Could  such  companies  be,  to  borrow  Schreiber's  term, 
"buying"  Indonesia  with  Indonesian  money  ? 
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(2)  Could  the  numerous  financial  institutions  with  substantial 
foreign  participation  which  are  appearing  in  Indonesia  gain 
sufficient  public  confidence  to  enable  them  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  finance  foreign  companies  to  "buy"  us? 

(3)  Could  the  various  banking  schemes  designed  to  encourage 
local  savings  (Tabanas,  Taska,  Term  Deposits)  actually 
be  operating  to  finance  foreign  investors  through  their 
Indonesian  partners?  Consider  the  following  hypothetical 
example : 

An  Indonesian  citizen  obtains  an  investment  credit  from 
a  State  bank,  but  does  not  command  the  25%  capital 
required  to  satisfy  bank  requirements.  He  reaches  an 
agreement  with  a  foreign  company  whereby  the  foreigner 
puts  up  the  25%  and,  by  means  of  a  "management 
contract",  reduces  the  role  of  the  Indonesian  partner  to 
that  of  a  straw  man.  The  consequent  investment  is  still 
classified  as  "domestic"  rather  than  "foreign",  but  the 
effect  is  that  foreign  interests  have  utilized  the  local 
savings  schemes  to  "buy"  their  way  into  Indonesia.  In 
order  to  complete  the  picture,  we  may  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  foreign  business  then  raises  the  declared 
price  of  machinery  imported  for  this  "internal  investment" 
by  an  amount  equal  to  (or  perhaps  even  greater  than)  the 
initial  25%,  and  recovers  the  difference  between  the  real 
and  the  declared  price  abroad  by  means  of  a  letter  of 
credit.  The  result  would  be  that  the  foreign  investor  is 
able  to  commence  business  with  capital  gained  100%  from 
the  bank. 

We  have  no  concrete  evidence  of  such  practices  actually 
occurring,  although  in  theory  they  appear  to  be  quite 
feasible,  and  there  are  rumours  which  indicate  that  the 
possibility  of  them  having  occurred  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Certainly  the  issue  deserves  close  attention. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Having  noted  that  American  investment  in  western  Europe 
is  financed  almost  90%  by  western  European  capital,  let  us 
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now  look  at  the  strategic  significance  of  this  investment.  It 
appears  that  American  companies  in  western  Europe  control: 
15%  of  the  production  of  consumer  goods  such  as  radios,  TV 
sets,  tape  recorders  etc.;  50%  of  the  production  of  semi-con- 
ductors (which  have  replaced  valves  in  electronic  equipment) ; 
80%  of  the  production  of  computers,  and  95%  of  integrated 
circuits. 

When  we  consider  the  significance  of  items  such  as  these 
for  an  industrial  economy,  it  is  obvious  that  American 
investment  in  western  Europe  has  established  itself  in  such 
fields  as  to  guarantee  American  dominance  in  western  Europe 
for  a  very  long  time,  if  not  for  ever.  America  has,  very  early 
in  the  piece,  established  control  over  crucial  elements  in  the 
second  industrial  revolution.  If  the  first  industrial  revolution 
was  characterized  by  the  replacement  of  human  labour 
by  machines,  then  the  second  revolution  revolves  around, 
machines,  such  as  computers  and  integrated  circuits,  which 
will  assist  —  and  in  some  aspects  actually  replace  —  the  human 
brain. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  INDONESIA 

Have  economically  strategic  industries  in  Indonesia  also 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  foreign  investors?  To  answer  this 
question  adequately  would  require  greater  financial  and  data 
resources  than  are  available  to  us.  However,  on  the  basis  of 
a  number  of  statements  made  by  Indonesian  leaders,  we  get 
the  distinct  impression  that  the  danger  is  real. 

We  often  read,  for  example,  appeals  from  the  government 
for  local  investors  to  concentrate  upon  enterprises  utilizing 
"intermediate  technology".  The  rationale  for  such  appeals  is 
not  at  all  clear  to  us.  Possibly  the  assumption  underlying  the 
government's  policy  on  this  issue  is  that  Indonesian  capabilities^ 
are  so  limited  in  all  fields  that  any  ambition  to  control  the 
strategic  sectors,  which  require  a  high  level  of  technological 
and  managerial  competence,  would  be  an  unrealistic  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  government  handbook 
Invest  in  Indonesia,  (p.  1),  foreign  invesment  is  necessary  to 
provide   the   capital,   technology,   and  management  which 
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Indonesia  itself  does  not  yet  possess.  This  principle,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Investment  Law,  operates  to  guarantee 
foreign  control  over  precisely  those  strategic  industries 
with  the  greatest  potential  for  growth.  The  strategic  industries 
intended  in  this  context  are  not  only  those  sectors  of  the 
economy  described  in  Clause  6  of  the  1967  Foreign  Investment 
Law.  That  Clause  listed  the  following  areas  as  closed  to  foreign 
investment : 

(1)  Ports  and  harbours 

(2)  Production,  transmission  and  distribution  of  electricity 

(3)  Telecommunications 

(4)  Shipping,  including  ship  construction  and  repair 

(5)  Airlines 

(6)  Water  supply 

(7)  Railways 

(8)  Atomic  Energy  i 

(9)  Mass  media 

Similar  to  Schreiber's  usage  of  the  term  "strategic"  in 
the  European  context  —  which  included  sophisticated  techno- 
logical goods  such  as  semi-conductors,  computers,  and 
integrated  circuits  —  our  concept  of  "strategic"  in  the  Indone- 
sian situation  is  oriented  towards  all  those  products  which 
are  intimately  related  to  the  sectors  defined  as  strategic  in 
the  Foreign  Investment  Law. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  foreign  interests  to,  for  example, 
actually  own  or  manage  Indonesian  ports  in  order  to  exercise 
a  high  degree  of  control  over  them.  It  is  sufficient  that  foreign 
capital  dominate  in  the  production  of  items  such  as  forklifts, 
transport  equipment,  and  all  the  other  types  of  products 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  modern  ports.  In  our  sense  of 
the  term,  foreign  investors  need  not  set  up  their  own 
electricity  company  in  order  to  gain  "strategic"  control  over  the 
production  and  distribution  of  this  vital  commodity.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  control  the  production  of  items  such  as  cables, 
transformers,  etc.  so  also  with  telecommunications  —  post 
offices,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  may  be  off-limits 
for  foreign  capital,  but  the  production  of  telephones,  telex 
equipment  and  the  like  is  not. 
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The  Foreign  Investment  Team  which  drew  up  the  Indone- 
sian Foreign  Investment  Law  was  quite  right  when  it  concluded 
its  list  of  vital  and  strategic  sectors  of  the  economy.  As  the  eco- 
nomy develops,  Indonesia  will  need  more  harbours,  and  the 
existing  ones  must  be  improved  and  modernized.  Electricity 
production  must  increase,  as  also  must  our  telecommunications 
and  transport  capabilities.  Even  in  the  very  long  run,  such 
sectors  as  these  will  continue  to  increase  in  scope  and  signi- 
ficance as  the  economy  grows.  This  in  turn  means  that  all 
the  equipment  and  products  required  by  these  sectors  are  of 
strategic  significance  and  offer  a  bright  future  prospect.  And 
it  is  precisely  these  sectors  which  attract  foreign  capital  and 
into  which  foreign  capital  is  invited. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  state- 
ment, contained  in  Invest  in  Indonesia  (Appendix,  p.  10) ,  that, 
by  excluding  foreign  investment  in  those  sectors  listed  in 
Clause  6,  the  "Domination  of  foreign  capital  as  known  in  the 
colonial  years  should  automatically  be  avoided.  Vital  enter- 
prises which  control  the  life  of  the  People  shall  be  closed  to 
foreign  capital". 

Exactly  what  is  intended  in  this  passage  by  the  phrase 
"domination  of  foreign  capital  as  known  in  the  colonial  years" 
is  not  clear.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  control  over  key  com- 
ponents of  the  economic  infra-structure  by  Indonesians  will, 
by  itself,  suffice  to  guarantee  that  foreign  domination  will  be 
avoided.  In  our  view,  what  was  fundamental  to  the  colonialist 
economic  system  was  not  so  much  direct  foreign  control  over 
ports,  for  example,  but  more  the  guarantee  of  a  continual 
flow  of  profits  to  the  colonial  power  from  the  sale  of  all  those 
goods  which  passed  through  the  ports.  To  actually  sit  in  the 
post  offices  was  not  crucial;  what  was  important  was  the 
availability  of  postal  and  telecommunications  facilities  to  com- 
panies owned  by  the  colonialists.  And  so  on  down  the  list  of 
"strategic"  sectors:  physical  control  over  the  provision  of 
fresh  water  or  the  operation  of  the  railway  system  was  not 
essential  as  long  as  fresh  water  was  available  for  the  soft  drink 
industry  and  the  services  of  the  railways  were  available  to 
transport  raw  materials  out  of,  and  finished  products  into, 
the  country. 
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IS  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  INHERENTLY  BAD  ? 

In  describing  the  entry  of  American  capital  into  western 
Europe  ,  Schreiber  directed  his  scorn  and  sarcasm  primarily 
against  western  European  leaders,  most  of  whom  were,  in 
his  opinion,  obviously  incapable  of  restricting  or  counter 
balancing  the  Americans  as  they  moved  in  to  exert  control  over 
the  region's  strategic  industrial  sectors. 

The  general  problem,  in  the  sense  of  one  that  is  manifest 
also  in  countries  like  Indonesia  —  is  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate attitudes  and  responses  to  foreign  capital.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  foreign  capital  has  already  infiltrated  many 
strategic  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  considering  that  the 
operations  of  foreign  capital  have  undoubtedly  increased  the 
prosperity  of  some  sectors  of  society  —  the  salaries  of  employ- 
ees of  foreign  companies  are  high,  and  luxury  and  semi-luxury 
goods  are  plentifully  available  —  one  may  well  ask:  "So  what 
is  wrong  with  foreign  capital?  Isn't  it  better  that  we  tolerate 
foreign  investors  and  create  the  most  favourable  investment 
climate  possible  in  order  to  attract  all  the  foreign  money  we 
can  get  ?" 

Questions  such  as  these  can  not  be  adequately  answered 
scientifically  because  they  involve  too  many  value  judgements. 
One  way  to  respond  to  such  questions  is  to  pose  a  slightly 
different  one:  '"Which  is  better,  to  be  an  employee  on  a  high 
and  reliable  salary,  or  to  be  a  businessman  and  to  take  the  risk 
of  failure,  with  its  consequent  possibility  of  bankruptcy  and 
poverty?  "While  there  is  room  for  debate  as  to  the  best  a.nswei> 
to  this  question  for  an  individual,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
which  answer  is  required  from  a  nation,  particularly  from  a 
nation  that  obtained  its  independence  at  a  high  cost  in  blood 
and  suffering. 

Putting  aside  such  issues  of  values  and  ethics,  let  us 
examine  the  economic  consequences  for  a  country  of  foreign 
control  over  its  strategic  industries. 

(1)  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  entry  of  foreign  capital 
into  an  economy  does  exert  some  beneficial  influences,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages.  Such  initial  advantages  need  not 
be  spelt  out  in  detail  here,  as  our  leaders  have  explained 
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them  to  us  often  enough.  They  include:  the  introduction 
of  an  element  of  competition  into  the  economy,  and  the 
consequent  pressure  for  local  businesses  to  become  more 
rational  and  efficient;  the  benefits  of  technical  and  ma- 
nagerial expertise;  employment  opportunities,  and  so  forth. 

(2)  In  the  long  run,  foreign  capital  operates  to  render  the  host 
economy  dependent  upon  it.  Numerous  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  companies  only  invest  in  other  countries 
after  profitability  of  the  enterprise  concerned  has  been 
demonstrated  satisfactorily  in  their  home  countries.  This 
means  that  we,  the  recipients  of  foreign  investment,  will  be 
flooded  with  industries  which,  in  their  countries  of  origin, 
are  already  obsolete,  because  the  only  industries  which 
are  capable  of  expansion  and  growth  are  those  which  are 
based  on  recent  innovations  or  technological  break- 
throughs. 

We  have  witnessed  the  tendency  for  certain  industries  to 
be  displaced  from  their  countries  of  origin  by  market 
pressures  and  to  move  abroad  in  search  of  new  markets. 
For  example,  when  the  western  European  market  had 
reached  saturation  point  in  textile  production,  Japan 
appeared  as  a  powerful  producer  of  cheaper  textiles.  By 
the  time  Japan  had  become  the  leading  textile  producer, 
Europe  had  switched  to  more  advanced  industries  applying 
new  discoveries  and  techniques.  When  Pakistan  began  to 
develop  its  textile  industry,  Japan  had  already  begun  the 
transition  from  textiles  to  electronics,  and  by  the  time 
Pakistan  was  saturated  with  textile  factories,  Indonesia 
was  beginning  to  build  them.  Japan  will  not  consider  estab- 
lishing a  computer  factory  in  Indonesia  until  such  time 
as  the  Japanese  market  is  already  overloaded  with  com- 
puters. From  the  technological  point  of  view,  the  industries 
established  in  Indonesia  with  foreign  capital  are  only 
second  rate. 

(3)  Numerous  studies  have  proven  that  the  primary  source  of 
high  profit  today  is  the  application  of  new  inventions  to 
production.  In  the  absence  of  industries  of  sufficient  size 
and  strength  to  support  significant  research  programs, 
Indonesia  cannot  possibly   generate  technological  inno- 
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vations.  Even  if  Indonesia  wished  to  establish  such 
industries,  royalty  payments  would  be  so  heavy  as  to 
preclude  meaningful  competition  with  the  companies 
that  hold  the  relevant  patents.  We  are,  so  to  speak, 
emasculated  before  we  even  begin,  and  are  therefore 
dependent  upon  imports  from  the  innovating  economies. 
We  will  only  be  blessed  with  their  investment  after  the 
particular  industry  involved  has  already  expanded  to  the 
maximum  extent  in  its  country  of  origin,  after  the  capital 
investment  in  the  industry  has  been  recovered  several 
times  over,  and  when  it  is  considered  to  be  Indonesia's 
turn  to  facilitate  the  generation  of  even  greater  profit  by 
virtue  of  cheap  labour,  tax  holidays,  and  the  variety  of 
other  facilities  made  available  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  their  competition  to  attract  foreign  capital.  If 
we  depend  upon  foreign  capital  alone,  we  will  only  end 
up  in  possession  of  technologically  out-dated  factories 
virtually  incapable  of  further  growth. 

(4)  The  process  whereby  industries  are  pushed  abroad  in 
search  of  greater  profits  is  reflected  also  in  the  recipient 
countries,  where  foreign  companies  pass  into  local  hands 
as  their  profitability  declines.  Foreign  investors,  with 
their  access  to  powerful  research  facilities,  are  better 
informed  than  local  businessmen  as  to  the  profit-making 
potential  of  particular  industries,  and  they  waste  no  time 
in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  exploitation  of  any 
country  that  opens  its  doors  to  them. 

Consider  the  example  of  the  milk  industry.  Because  the 
first  company  allowed  into  the  field  is  free  from  competition, 
its  profits  are  so  great  that  the  "pay-out  time"  on  its  invest- 
ment is  particularly  short  —  say  one  year.  Only  after  its 
capital  has  been  recovered  several  times  over,  but  before  its 
tax  concessions  expire,  do  its  ovmers  consider  complying  with 
government  request  to  encourage  local  participation.  When  the 
owners  decide  the  time  is  appropriate,  they  sell  shares 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  above  par  value,  say  at  200%.  By 
selling  49%  of  the  shares  at  200%,  they  can  recover  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  their  original  capital. 
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In  this  way,  the  results  are  as  follows : 

(a)  the  company  will  probably  be  awarded  a  medal,  or  at  least 
be  praised,  by  the  government  for  having  set  an  example 
in  encouraging  local  participation  before  it  was  legally 
obligatory, 

(b)  because  the  company  sold  49%  of  its  shares  at  precisely 
the  right  time  —  i.e.  just  before  its  "tax  holiday"  was 
over,  the  local  share-holders  will  have  taken  over  a 
business  that  has  to  pay  full  taxes. 

(c)  by  having  sold  only  49%  of  the  shares,  the  foreign  in- 
vestor has  retained  the  controlling  interest  —  he  remains 
the  boss  of  the  factory  and  a  boss  in  a  foreign  country. 

(d)  an  exchange  value  of  200%  for  the  shares  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  factory  has  generated  conti- 
nually high  profits  over  a  period  of  several  years  and  that 
the  shares  are  sold  on  a  new  and  still  confused  stock  market 
that  is  susceptible  to  manipulation. 

(e)  by  virtue  of  having  operated  in  the  country  for  a  signi- 
ficant period  and  having  access  to  market  research 
facilities,  the  investor  is  in  a  position  to  identify  new 
high-profit  areas  in  which  to  invest  the  profits  from  his 
initial  factory.  In  each  new  enterprise,  he  will  apply  the 
same  technique  of  retaining  full  ownership  for  as  long  as 
profits  remain  high  and  then  selling  49%  of  the  shares 
at  a  high  value  when  profitability  has  passed  its  peak. 

(f )  local  capital  invested  in  any  such  enterprises  will  be  sunk 
into  near-obsolete  companies  facing  stiff  competition  and- 
with  little  prospect  of  continued  rapid  growth. 

(g)  the  foreign  investor  will  ultimately  own  a  large  number- 
of  factories,  with  his  own  equity  in  each  varying  in  direct 
relationship  to  the  profitability  of  the  factory  concerned. 

(h)  the  foreign  investor  will  have  succeeded  brilliantly  if  his 
factories  have  been  financed  by  credit  drawn  from  internal 
Indonesian  sources  in  the  manner  described  above. 
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To  return  to  the  question  as  to  whether  foreign  investment 
is  good  or  bad,  we  may  note  that,  within  the  framework  of 
laws  and  regulations  currently  in  force  in  Indonesia,  the  type 
of  development  outlined  above  is   highly  probable.   In  the 
absence  of  countervailing  measures  by  national  enterprises  or 
government,  foreign  capital  will  naturally,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  economy  and  business,  tend  to  expand  so  as  to 
control  strategic  industries  enjoying  a  high  growth  potential. 
National  businessmen,  defeated  in  every  aspect,  will  only  be 
able  to  control  second-rate  industries  that  are  of  limited 
strategic  significance  for  the  future  development  of  the  eco- 
nomy and  that  possess  little  potential  for  continued  growth 
and  expansion.  Such  a  pattern  of  development  is  inherent  in 
any  situation  in  which  foreigners  may  own  business  enterprises. 
The  essence  of  the  question  posed  above  may  then  be  rephrased 
as:  "Is  foreign  ownership  of  business  enterprises  in  Indonesia 
acceptable  or  not  ?"  Before  we  proceed  to  propose  a  detailed 
response  to  this  question,  let  us  first  consider  the  official 
Indonesian  attitude  on  the  issue  as  expressed  in  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Investment  Law  (No.  1,  1967). 


THE  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  LAW 


The  Government's  answer  to  the  above  question  is 
contained  in  the  publication  Invest  in  Indonesia.  In  his  intro- 
duction to  the  book,  Ir.  A.R.  Soehoed  has  written:  "This  new 
booklet  is  intended  to  give  you  a  new  and  up-to-date  lead  in 
the  way  the  Indonesian  Government  appreciates  Foreign  invest- 
ment as  a  permanent  element  in  the  development  of  Indonesia's 

economy  "   (emphasis  added).  He  continues  to  explain 

that  the  book  "is  meant  to  confirm  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  doing  business  in  Indonesia  the  standing  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  —  that  is  —  'Invest 
in  Indonesia'." 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  official  view  as  expressed  by 
Soehoed  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Foreign  Investment 
Board,  foreign  investment  is  not  only  welcome  and  acceptable, 
but  is  also  regarded  as  a  "permanent  element"  in  Indonesian 
development. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  foreign  capital  is  acceptable 
or  not  is,  as  far  as  Invest  in  Indonesia  is  concerned,  no  longer 
an  issue  —  foreign  investment  is  definitely  regarded  as  accept- 
able, as  is  also  the  foreign  ownership  of  enterprises  in  Indo- 
nesia. It  is  declared  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  book  that: 
"The  law  expresses  the  conviction  that  foreign  capital, 
technology  and  skills  can  be  correctly  utilized  in  the  national 
interest  without  creating  undue  dependence  on  foreign 
countries".  Even  given  that  foreign  investment  in  Indonesia  is 
controlled  by  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Investment  Law, 
it  still  seems  appropriate  to  examine  the  validity  of  this 
"conviction".  Much  depends,  of  course,  on  just  how  the  term 
"dependence"  is  defined.  However,  rather  than  become  involved 
in  a  terminological  debate,  it  is  considered  more  important  in 
this  essay  to  examine  the  dynamics  of  foreign  investment  and 
to  attempt  to  assess  their  significance  for  Indonesian  devel- 
opment. 

Earlier  in  this  essay,  it  was  noted  that,  in  the  absence  of 
firm  countervailing  action  by  both  the  government  and  the 
local  business  community,  foreign  capital  will,  in  accordance 
with  its  essential  nature,  develop  and  expand  so  as  to  maximize 
its  control  over  those  sectors  of  the  economy  that  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  rapid  expansion  and,  therefore,  the 
greatest  profitability.  Only  declining  and  obsolete  industries, 
it  was  argued,  will  be  permitted  to  fall  into  Indonesian  hands. 
A  hypothetical  example  of  the  way  in  which  this  process 
occurs  was  offered.  It  perhaps  needs  to  be  added  here  that  this 
general  process  is  not  peculiar  to  Indonesia,  but  will  tend  to 
occur  in  every  country  that  is  penetrated  by  foreign  industries 
exhibiting  superior  managerial  skills.  The  difficulties  faced  by 
western  Europe  in  dealing  with  American  capital,  and  the 
panicky  response  of  some  western  Europeans  to  that  situation, 
were  described  above,  but  the  pictui'e  may  be  filled  out  in  more 
detail  with  the  following  notes: 

(a)  the  confusion  within  the  French  Government  over  the 
issue  of  how  to  deal  with  American  investment  caused 
that  country's  official  attitude  to  foreign  investment  to  be 
altered  three  times  during  the  period  1959  -  1967.  At  first, 
under  the  leadership  of  Michael  Debre,  the  prevaiHng  policy 
was  to  attempt  to  attract  American   capital  to  France 
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rather  than  to  see  it  all  go  into  other  EEC  countries. 
Later,  under  George  Pompidou,  the  government  introduced 
extremely  stringent  controls  over  American  investors, 
with  the  result  that  much  American  capital  was  diverted 
to  other  EEC  members.  In  1966,  under  the  joint  leadership 
of  Pompidou  and  Debre,  France  reopened  its  doors  to 
American  capital  on  a  strongly  selective  basis. 

(b)  As  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Harold  Wilson 
repeatedly  urged  the  establishment  of  a  western  European 
Technology  Centre  in  order  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
western  Europe  to  compete  with  America.  Wilson  declared 
his  firm  belief  that  the  primary  goal  of  western  Europe 
should  be  to  prevent  American  economic  domination  of 
the  region. 

(c)  In  1965,  the  Commerzbank  estimated  that  the  total  value 
of  U.S.  capital  invested  in  West  Germany  was  US$  2 
billion,  while  the  total  capital  of  all  companies  listed  on 
the  West  German  Stock  Exchange  was  only  US$  3.5  billion. 

(d)  When  Mobil  Oil  attempted  to  take  over  Aral  in  1967,  the. 
West  German  Government  acted  decisively  to  restrict 
Mobil's  share  of  Aral  to  28%,  while  the  shareholders  of 
Aral  issued  a  statement  emphasizing  the  necessity  to  retain 
the  German  identity  of  Aral. 

What  is  the  situation  in  Indonesia  ?  Is  there  any  real 
danger  that  the  country  might  become  dependent  upon  or 
dominated  by  foreign  capital  ?  It  is  our  opinion  that  such  danger 
does  exist,  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Investment  Law 
notwithstanding.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  main  provisions 
of  that  Law: 


THE  30  YEAR  TIME  LIMIT  ON  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
PERMITS 

This  limit  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  formality  than  a 
realistic  limitation.  The  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  this 
respect  is  that  30  years  is,  for  a  business  enterprise,  a  very 
substantial  period  indeed,  particularly  if  the  enterprise  con- 
cerned is  in  a  position  to  more  or  less  monopolize  the  market 
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for  its  particular  product  for  several  years  after  its  arrival 
in  Indonesia.  Just  look  at  the  feasibility  studies  prepared  for 
foreign  investors  prior  to  commencing  operations,  and  note  the 
estimated  pay-out  times  !  A  large  proportion  of  foreign  enter- 
prises in  Indonesia  operate  on  the  assumption  of  a  pay-out 
time  of  less  than  five  years,  although  their  machinery  and 
equipment  is  designed  to  last  much  longer  than  that.  Another 
aspect  of  this  time  limit  is,  in  the  words  of  Invest  in  Indonesia, 

that  "   it  is  not  intended  to  express  a  policy  of  expulsion 

or  forced  acquisition  at  the  end  of  30  years  ",  and  further 

that  the  government  "will  gladly  commit  itself  to  review  these 
terms  within  two  years  before  the  end  of  the  30  years  period..." 
and  so  on. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  LOCAL  CAPITAL  PARTI- 
CIPATION 

The  provisions  relating  to  this  aspect  are  also  more  formal 
than  real.  Invest  in  Indonesia  notes  that  "what  is  required  is 
that  an  opportunity  be  provided  for  the  participation  of  local 
capital  at  not  stated  percentages  to  be  achieved  at  any  parti- 
cular time".  That  this  statement  is  only  a  formality  is  imme- 
diately obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  provide  for  any 
control  over  the  price  of  any  shares  to  be  sold.  As  long  as 
there  is  no  control  over  share  prices,  foreign  companies  are 
free  to  fulfill  their  legal  obligations  in  a  formalistic  sense  by 
offering  some  or  all  of  their  shares  at  such  absurd  prices 
that  no  one  will  buy  them.  The  formalism  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Law  is  further  reinforced  by  Invest  in  Indonesia  with  the 
statement  that:  "Since  it  is  recognized  that  local  capital  is 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  substantial  part  of  the  equity 
requirements  of  a  new  venture,  neither  high  nor  rigid  levels 
of  required  local  investment  are  to  be  anticipated  in  most 
projects  for  the  present". 

SECTORS  OPEN  FOR  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 

On  page  1  of  Invest   in   Indonesia    it  is  declared  that 
»   foreign  capital  should  be  invited  to  accelerate  Indo- 

nesia's development  by  investing  in  projects  which  national 
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capital  is  not  available  to  undertake,  and  by  introducing 
advances  and  technology  and  management  which  Indonesia  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  generate  out  of  its  own  experience". 
These  words  are  immediately  followed  by  the  statement,  cited 
above  in  this  essay,  that:  "The  law  expresses  the  conviction 
that  foreign  capital,  technology  and  skills  can  be  correctly 
utilized  in  the  national  interest  without  creating  undue  depen- 
dence on  foreign  countries".  We  can  not  see  the  logic  of  such 
statements.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  that  Indonesia  needs, 
and  therefore  invites,  foreign  capital  in  order  that  those 
technological  and  managerial  skills  which  Indonesia  itself 
does  not  possess  may  be  applied  within  the  industries  to  be 
established  and  owned  by  foreigners.  Then  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  blandly  declared,  without  any  supporting  argument,  that 
the  foreign  capital,  skills  and  technology  which  enter  Indo- 
nesia will  operate  in  the  national  interest  and  will  not  give  rise 
to  dependence  on  foreigners.  Given  that  foreign  capital  is  to 
operate  in  precisely  those  sectors  which  do  require  large 
amounts  of  capital  and  high  levels  of  technological  and 
managerial  expertise-sectors  which  by  definition  are  new  to 
Indonesia  and  strategically  significant  —  then  it  follows 
virtually  automatically  that  foreign  investors  wiU  occupy 
monopolistic,  or  at  least  oligopolistic,  positions  in  those  sectors. 
It  is  naive  to  imagine  that  foreign  investors  in  such  a  position 
will,  on  their  own  initiative  and  out  of  awareness  of  Indonesian 
interests,  hand  over  control  of  their  enterprises  to  Indonesians 
and  voluntarily  forego  financial  gain,  or  perhaps  even  suffer 
severe  financial  loss.  As  we  have  observed  above,  they  will  only 
voluntarily  sell  shares  to  Indonesians  if  they  assess  such  sales 
to  be  profitable,  such  as  in  the  following  circumstances  : 

(a)  If  their  factory  or  installation  is  becoming  out-of-date  or 
obsolete,  so  that  selling  it  is  estimated  to  be  more  profitable 
than  attempting  to  renovate  or  enlarge  it. 

(b)  If  their  tax  concessions  are  about  to  expire. 

(c)  If  market  competition  has  become  too  stiff  as  the  result 
of  the  appearance  of  other  enterprises  operating  in  the 
same  field. 
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Even  if  they  are  prepared,  on  the  basis  of  considerations  such 
as  these,  to  sell  shares  on  the  local  market,  they  still  enjoy 
the  option  of  retaining  sufficient  shares  to  ensure  a  controlling 
interest. 

THE  "INDONESIANIZATION"  OF  FOREIGN  ENTERPRISES 

"Indonesianization"  as  urged  by  the  government  for  foreign 
enterprises  is  quite  distinct  from  "nationalization".  Nation- 
alization entails  the  cancelation  of  ownership  rights,  either 
with  or  without  compensation.  "Indonesianization"  aims  merely 
at  maximizing  the  number  of  Indonesians  on  the  staff  of 
foreign  enterprises,  without  in  anyway  interfering  with  foreign 
ownership.  The  concept  of  Indonesianization  flows  logically 
from  the  theory  that  foreign  investment  will  produce  such 
benefits  as: 

—  the  introduction  of  modem  managerial  techniques: 

—  the  introduction  of  modem  technology; 

— •  the  introduction  of  modem  financial  and  accoimtancy 
methods. 

By  working  in  foreign  enterprises,  Indonesians  will  be 
exposed  to  and  will  become  familiar  with  such  modem  tech- 
niques. That  many  Indonesians  will  acquire  new  and  valuable 
skills  by  working  in  foreign  companies  cannot  be  denied.  But 
it  remains  to  be  proven  that  the  acquisition  of  such  skills  wiU 
significantly  reduce  Indonesian  economic  dependence  upon 
foreign  capital.  It  could  serve  to  reduce  dependence  if  certain 
conditions  were  met,  such  as  : 

—  the  foreign  enterprises  concerned  ultimately  become  Indo- 
nesian-owned, with  a  controlling  interest  in  Indonesian 
hands; 

—  failing  the  effective  transfer  of  control  to  Indonesians,  the 
Indonesian  managers  and  technicians  with  their  newly- 
acquired  skills  move  out  of  the  foreign  companies  and 
either  enter  or  establish  Indonesian  companies; 
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—  the  Indonesian  managers  and  technicians  transfer  their 
skills  to  their  colleagues  in  Indonesian  enterprises. 

The  degree  to  which  such  conditions  are  fulfilled  depends 
heavily  upon  the  role  of  the  government  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  newly-skilled  Indonesians  and  facilitating  the  application 
of  their  skills  in  Indonesian  businesses.  If  these  conditions  are 
not  met,  the  results  could  well  be  quite  the  reverse  of  those 
intended  : 

—  Indonesian  imiversity  graduates,  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  and  their  families,  will  work  for  the 
interests  of  foreign  investors; 

—  the  interests  of  the  foreigners  will  be  even  better  served 
insofar  as  Indonesian  employees  receive  lower  salaries 
than  expatriates.  Wage  differentials  based  on  skills  and 
performance  are  fair  and  appropriate.  What  we  intend 
here  is  the  practice  of  paying  different  wages  to  persons 
of  equal  qualification  purely  on  the  basis  of  whether  they 
are  Indonesians  or  foreigners. 

—  the  injustice  of  inequality  in  renumeration  will  be  felt 
particularly  severely  by  Indonesians  who  received  their 
tertiary  education  abroad.  While  studying  abroad,  they 
may  have  sat  on  the  same  lecture  bench  as  their  foreign 
colleagues  and  have  achieved  equal  academic  results.  Upon 
their  return  to  Indonesia,  the  Indonesian  graduate  may 
find  himself  working  in  the  same  foreign  enterprise  as 
his  erstwhile  foreign  fellow  students,  but  their  salaries 
and  facilities  will  be  very  different.  The  Indonesian  will 
live  in  a  boarding  house  or  a  small  rented  home,  whereas 
his  foreign  colleague  will  enjoy  a  house  with  a  swinmiing 
pool  costing  the  company  some  US$  1000  per  month.  The 
Indonesian  will  drive  himself  to  work  in  a  second-hand 
car,  while  the  foreigner  will  be  chauffered  in  a  new 
Mercedes.  As  a  result  of  the  material  and  status  differences 
between  the  two  men,  their  subordinates  in  the  enterprise 
gradually  come  to  regard  the  Indonesian  as  of  less 
significance  than  the  foreigner.   Such  a  hypothetical 
example  may  not  be  typical,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  many  Indonesian  graduates   experience  something 
similar  in  their  relationships  with  their  foreign  colleagues. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1.     SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  : 

(a)  The  nature  of  international  relations  has  altered  as 
emphasis  has  shifted  from  physical/military  conflict  to 
technological  and  managerial  competition,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat  are  no  less  significant.  No  less  than  in 
colonial  wars  of  a  previous  era,  the  goals  pursued  by  the 
participants  in  the  contemporary  struggle  for  technological 
and  managerial  superiority  are  primarily  commercial, 
with  huge  profits  accruing  to  the  winners.  For  those  who 
believe  that  control  over  the  economic  sector  of  a  society 
implies  also  a  high  degree  of  influence  over  all  other 
sectors,  the  cultural  significance  of  defeat  in  the  techno- 
managerial  competition  requires  little  further  comment. 

(b)  Even  countries  with  highly  developed  economies,  such  as 
those  of  western  Europe,  face  serious  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  industries  from  even  more 
highly  developed  countries. 

(c)  In  the  final  analysis,  the  determining  factor  in  the 
economic  domination  of  one  country  by  another  is  not 
capital  but  intellectual  capacity  in  research,  technology, 
and  management. 

(d)  In  the  absence  of  inadequate  controls  or  coimterbalancing 
measures,  it  appears  that  foreign  investors  can,  by  virtue 
of  their  superior  skills  and  by  taking  advantage  of  local 
sources  of  finance,  operate  in  Indonesia  without  using  any 
of  their  own  capital. 

(e)  In  the  absence  of  adequate  controls  and  counterbalancing 
measures,  foreign  industries  tend  to  develop  so  as  to 
control  rapidly-growing  and  expanding  strategic  industries. 
This  pattern  of  development  is  inherent  in  the  style  of 
operation  characteristic  of  foreign  enterprises. 

(f)  As  a  corollary  to  (e)  above,  and  again  in  the  absence 
of  adequate  controls  and  counterbalances,  local  Indonesian 
companies  tend  indiscriminately  to  follow  along  behind 
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the  foreigners  and  to  take  over  the  worn-out  and  obsolete 
enterprises  which  the  foreigners  sell  off  when  it  suits 
them. 

(g)  Provisions  in  the  Foreign  Investment  Law  for  a  30  year 
time  limit  on  foreign  investment  permits,  for  local  parti- 
cipation, and  for  the  closure  of  certain  sectors  to  foreign 
capital,  are  of  little  more  than  symbolic  significance. 

(h)  The  definition,  in  Clause  6  of  the  Foreign  Investment  Law, 
of  "strategic"  economic  sectors  into  which  foreign  capital 
may  not  enter  is  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  follow-up 
action  and  any  of  the  necessary  controls,  sufficient 
guarantee  that  Indonesian  economy  will  not  fall  under  the 
colonialistic  control  of  foreign  industries. 

(i)  In  the  absence  of  the  necessary  controls,  financial  insti- 
tutions such  as  foreign  banks,  foreign  banking  represen- 
tative office,  and  the  capital  share  market  currently  being 
established  will  operate  more  to  the  benefit  of  foreign, 
rather  than  local  investors. 

(j)  The  Indonesianisation  of  foreign  industries  will,  unless 
further  steps  are  also  taken,  only  mean  that  foreign 
industries  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  best-educated  local 
workers  and  managers  at  relatively  low  rates,  yet  without 
incurring  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
such  people. 

(k)  This  general  picture  reflects  not  only  the  Indonesian 
situation,  but  is  relevant  to  all  countries  that  are  pene- 
trated by  foreign  industries  exhibiting  superior  standards 
of  technological  and  managerial  expertise. 

2.  NATIONALIZATION 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  is  apparent  that  foreign 
ownership  is  the  primary  determining  factor  in  the  process 
of  the  establishment  of  colonialistic  control  over  the 
economy  of  one  country  by  that  of  another.  Expansionism 
is  inherent  in  the  operation  of  foreign  enterprises,  and 
all  the  attempts  to  restrict  and  restrain  this  expansionism. 
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that  have  so  far  been  tried  in  Indonesia  remain  as  mere 
formalities. 

So  what  is  to  be  done?  Would  it  not  be  best  to  nationalize 
all  foreign  enterprises  and  to  close  Indonesia  completely 
from  foreign  capital?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  replying 
in  the  negative,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Such  action  would  not  be  feasible.  The  highest  constitu-. 
tional  authorities  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  have 
already  declared  foreign  investment  to  be  welcome  and 
acceptable. 

(b)  Nationalization  followed  by  an  attempt  to  establish 
economic  autarchy  is  not  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
challenges  of  the  contemporary  world. 

The  establishment  of  autarchy  would  require  that  all  those 
products  which  we  do  not  produce,  but  which  are  needed 
for  daily  consiunption  and  for  future  development,  would 
have  to  be  imported.  Such  a  situation  would  confront  us 
with  the  choice  of  whether  to  import  finished  products 
which,  once  used,  disappear  without  trace,  or  to  import 
industries,  even  if  they  are  foreign-owned.  Obviously  it 
is  preferable  to  import  industries  and  to  have  the  products 
we  need  produced  locally  than  it  is  to  import  products 
produced  abroad.  At  least  by  importing  the  industries  we 
can  enjoy  short-term  gains  such  as  increased  employment 
opportxmities  and  a  flow  of  goods  required  for  daily 
consumption. 

(c)  Factories  and  equipment  alone  are  of  limited  utility  in 
the  absence  of  capable  personnel  to  operate  them. 
Nationalization  without  adequate  preparation  would  only 
result  in  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  facilities  so- 
acquired. 

(d)  If,  however,  we  did  feel  capable  of  nationalizing  and 
succesfully  operating  the  foreign  industries,  then  surely- 
we  would  be  better  advised  to  move  into  the  field, 
directly,  by  establishing  our  own  industries  and  competing 
with  the  foreign  ones,  than  to  waste  our  energy  on 
nationalization.  By  adopting  such  a  course  we  could  avoid 
falling  under  foreign  economic  domination  while  still 
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enjoying  the  accelerating  effects  of  foreign  capital.  Only 
when  we  are  capable  of  doing  this  can  we  honestly  say 
that  foreign  investment  is  "supplemental".  The  question, 
which  remains  to  be  answered  is,  of  course,  whether  such 
a  course  is  feasible,  or  whether  it  is  not,  for  the  present 
and  for  some  substantial  period  in  the  future,  an 
unrealistic  dream.  K  even  this  is  a  dream,  then  perhaps 
we  had  better  abandon  all  thoughts  about  nationalization 
and  autarchy. 

We  have  discussed  the  negative  and  alarming  consequences 
of  foreign  enteirprises  operating  in  Indonesia.  We  have  consi- 
dered and  rejected  the  option  of  nationalization  of  such  enter- 
prises as  a  solution.  In  the  remaining  pages,  we  propose  to 
outline  our  suggestions  as  to  a  possible  way  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

3.    DON'T  BE  NAIVE 

The  first  and  most  important  resource  that  we  must  seek 
to  develop  is  realism.  We  must  at  all  costs  avoid  being 
hoodwinked  by  naive  or  dishonest  advisors.  While  we  must 
continue  to  regard  foreign  capital  as  welcome  in  Indonesia, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  implications 
and  repercussions  of  the  operations  of  such  capital.  We  must 
really  put  our  minds  to  the  task  of  examining  all  of  the  possible 
or  actual  consequences  of  foreign  investment  in  order  to  avoid 
any  sense  of  false  security.  As  we  have  noted  above,  the  main 
limitations  and  conditions  imposed  upon  the  operations  of- 
foreign  capital  by  the  Foreign  Investment  Law  have  proven 
to  be  of  little  value  in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  economic 
power  in  foreign  hands.  If  we  don't  pay  some  serious  attention 
to  this  issue,  if  we  fail  to  undertake  some  of  the  research 
necessary  to  understand  the  magnitude  and  dynamics  of  the 
challenge,  then  the  danger  is  that  we  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  symbolic  assertions  of  sovereignty  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Investment  Law  and,  together  with  the  authors  of  Invest  in 
Indonesia,  will  relax  on  the  basis  of  the  dubious  assumption 
that  enough  has  been  done  to  ensure  that  "Domination  of 
foreign  capital  as  known  in  the  colonial  years   (will)  auto- 
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maticaUy  be  avoided".  An  informed  awareness  of  the  realities 
of  the  situation  will  help  to  arouse  the  fighting  spirit  we  need 
if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  techno-managerial  conflict 
raging  about  us. 


Jf.  EDUCATION 

Numerous  studies  and  analyses,  including  those  by  such 
well-known  authorities  as  Dension,  McNamara,  Galbraith  and 
Schreiber,  have  concluded  that  the  determining  factor  in  tech- 
nological and  managerial  progress  is  education.  As  technology 
grows  daily  more  complex,  the  validity  of  this  conclusion 
becomes  increasingly  self-evident.  According  to  Dension,  during 
the  period  1900  -  1930,  education  in  the  United  States, 
accounted  for  only  11%  of  governmental  expenditure,  while  in 
the  period  1929  -  1957  this  figure  increased  to  23%.  The  lesson 
for  us  in  such  figures  is  that  we  must  not  neglect  education, 
even  though  it  falls  into  the  category  of  very  long-term  invest- 
ments. The  philosopher  Kuan  Tze  emphasized  this  basic  truth 
some  26  centuries  ago  when  he  said  : 

"If  you  wish  to  plan  for  one  year,  plant  one  seed. 

If  for  ten  years,  plant  a  tree. 

If  for  100  years,  educate  people". 

Or,  even  more  pointedly: 

"If  you  give  a  man  a  fish,  he  will  eat  one  meal. 

If  you  teach  him  how  to  catch  fish,  he  will  eat  for  the 

rest  of  his  life". 

If  we  apply  this  philosophy  to  contemporarj--  Indonesian 
conditions,  we  may  put  the  anecdote  something  like  this  : 

"K  you  are  planning  to  satisfy  one  generation,  open  the 
doors  to  foreign  enterprises  and  go  to  sleep.-  Ji  you  wish 
to  satisfy  two  generations,  occupy  the  infrastructure  and 
let  foreign  enterprises  take  advantage  of  it.  If  you  are 
planning  for  three  generations,  request  the  foreign  enter- 
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prises  to  voluntarily  allow  for  local  participation.  However, 
if  you  wish  to  provide  for  the  long-term  future  of  the 
nation,  educate  the  people  so  that  they  can  build  strategic 
industries  and  thereby  really  limit  foreign  capital  to  a 
supplementary  role". 

The  government  has  demonstrated  its  determination  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  education,  and  has  allocated  impressive 
amounts  of  capital  for  such  items  as  school  construction.  We. 
are  pleased  with  the  steps  taken  so  far  by  the  government,  and 
we  have  no  intention  of  detracting  from  their  value  in  any 
way.  The  educational  problem  we  are  concerned  with  in  this 
essay  is  a  fundamental  and  long-term  one,  the  solution  of  which 
will  require  the  establishment  of  various  new  institutions,  some 
of  which  are  discussed  below. 

5.     CENTRE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

It  follows  logically  from  the  above  analysis  that  Indonesia 
is  in  need  of  an  institution  or  institutions  which  can  conduct 
the  following  types  of  activities  : 

(a)  Provide  information  on  investment  opportunities. 

Would-be  national  investors  need  to  be  provided  with 
up-to-date  data  and  advice  on  the  range  of  viable  invest- 
ment opportunities  available  at  any  time.  Such  data  could 
be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  regularly  updated  list  based 
on  continual  analysis  of  such  factors  as  : 

—  current  patterns  of  demand; 

—  anticipated  future  demand  patterns; 

—  the    quantity,    capacity,    and    quality   of  existing 
industries 

—  the  potential  for  foreign  competition  in  each  parti- 
cular field  of  enterprise ; 

—  satisfactory  locations  for  proposed  new  enterprises. 
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(b)  Prepare  feasibility  studies  and  financial  projections  for 
each  prospective  investment  area. 

Such  studies  should  provide  estimates  and  proposals  on 
such  aspects  as  cash-flow  requirements,  pay-out  times, 
interest  rates,  capital  requirements,  and  organizational 
structures.  It  is  not  proposed  that  such  a  service  should 
completely  obviate  the  need  for  each  new  enterprise  to 
seek  the  more  detailed  services  of  professional  consultants, 
of  which  there  are  many  in  Jakarta.  Rather,  such  a  service 
would  aim  at  providing  basic  data  and  guidelines  designed 
to  assist  the  potential  local  investor  in  his  initial  orien- 
tation. The  Economic  Development  Board  of  Singapore 
may  be  taken  as  a  concrete  example  of  the  type  of  service 
we  have  in  mind.  The  basic  purpose  of  such  a  service 
would  be  to  enable  local  investors  to  determine  their  in- 
vestment options  on  a  rational  economic  basis  rather  than 
on  sheer  intuition.  A  side-effect  may  well  be  to  save 
precious  investment  funds  from  being  wasted  on  expensive 
preliminary  consultations  with  private  consultants. 

(c)  Provide  technological  and  managerial  advice. 
Although  we  recognize  the  great  difficulties  inherent  in 
implementing  this  proposal,  we  nevertheless  mention  it 
here  because  of  its  importance.  The  function  of  this  service 
would  be  to  advise  local  entrepreneurs  as  to  the  latest 
techniques  within  their  respective  fields  of  endeavour.  This 
information  should  be  made  available  to  established 
enterprises  interested  in  improving  their  operations  as 
well  as  to  prospective  investors.  The  necessary  data  may 
be  acquired,  at  least  in  part,  from  foreign  enterprises 
operating  here,  and  in  this  respect  the  service  may  be 
regarded  as  a  "follow-up"  activity  to  Indonesianization. 
The  technological  and  managerial  expertise  and  infor- 
mation obtained  by  Indonesians  working  in  foreign  enter- 
prises would,  it  is  envisaged,  be  collected,  systematized, 
and  made  available  to  national  enterprises.  If  this  should 
prove  difficult  in  practice,  the  implication  would  be  that 
Indonesianization  as  advocated  by  the  government  is  of 
limited  utility  and  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  an  active 
program  of  industrial  espionage. 
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6.     INDUSTRIAL  ESPIONAGE 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  many  of  those  Indonesians 
who  work  for  foreign  enterprises  will  prove  to  he  more  loyal 
to  the  company  that  pays  them  than  to  the  abstract  notion  of 
national  progress.  It  would  be  naive  to  expect  all  Indonesian 
employees  of  foreign  enterprises  to  make  their  expertise  and 
information  available  to  Indonesian  enterprises,  either  by 
leaving  their  jobs  and  joining  or  setting  up  local  companies, 
or  by  passing  on  their  information  to  their  Indonesian 
colleagues.  We  must  therefore  avoid  assuming  that  the 
intended  benefits  of  Indonesianization  will  automatically  be 
realized,  and  must  take  positive  steps  to  facilitate  their 
realization. 

One  method  which  should  be  considered  in  this  context 
is  the  infiltration  of  industrial  spies  into  foreign  enterprises. 
Such  an  operation  would  have  to  be  organized  and  controlled 
by  the  government.  As  long  as  the  persons  serving  as  spies 
for  the  government  are  able  to  remain  inside  the  foreign 
company,  they  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  salaries  and 
perquisites  of  their  positions,  however,  in  the  event  of  their 
activities  being  discovered  and  their  being   dismissed,  the 
government  must  guarantee  their  future  employment  and 
weU-being.  Such  guarantees  would  probably  not  prove  too 
expensive,  as  many  of  the  people  concerned  will  be  quite 
capable  of  obtaining  employment  with  national  enterprises. 
For  those  people  to  whom  this  proposal  appears  radical  or 
unsavoury,  we  should  point  out  that  the  struggle  for  control 
over  industry  between  nationals  and  foreigners  is  essentially 
a  war  of  no  less  ferocity  than  those  of  preceding  historical 
phases.    Large    companies    the    world    over,  particularly 
Japanese   companies,    are   actively    engaged    in  industrial 
espionage  activities,  and  severe  legal  sanctions  are  provided 
for  industrial  spies  in  the  advanced  countries.  In  Indonesia,, 
where  giant  industrial  corporations  are  non-existent  and 
where  the  existing  companies   are  not  strong  enough  to 
undertake  their  own  espionage  activities,  the  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  industrial  espionage  must  be  borne  by  the. 
government. 
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7.     STATE  ENTERPRISES 


From  the  analysis  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the  determining 
factor  in  the  process  of  foreign  domination  of  sti-ategic, 
industries  is  foreign  ownership.  Neither  nationalization  nor 
autarchy  appear  as  feasible  solutions  to  the  problem. 
Throughout  this  essay,  we  have  frequently  used  the  terms 
"control"  and  "counterbalances".  By  "counterbalances",  we 
intend  local  government  control  over  strategic  industries  in  the 
form  of  state  enterprises.  Insofar  as  such  enterprises  exist, 
the  foreign  giants  will  be  counterbalanced  by  national  giants, 
100%  government  controlled,  exhibiting  high  growth  and. 
expansion  potential,  and  in  control  of  the  economically 
strategic  sectors.  We  urge  the  establishment  of  such  state 
enterprises  in  order  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  incapability 
of  national  entrepreneurs  to  develop  such  counterbalances. 
We  realize  that  some  readers  will  criticize  us  for  attempting 
to  reverse  history  by  proposing  the  establishment  of  state 
enterprises  at  a  time  when  the  fashion  is  precisely  the  reverse  — 
i.e.  to  dismantle  state  enterprises.  In  this  discussion  we  make 
no  attempt  to  distinguish  among  the  various  forms  which 
state  enterprises  have  assumed  in  Indonesia  —  all  we  are 
concerned  with  is  that  100%,  or  at  the  very  least,  51%,  of 
the  shares  of  these  enterprises  be  held  by  the  state.  We  do  not 
intend  that  private  enterprise  be  replaced  by  state  enterprise, 
rather  we  envisage  the  establishment,  alongside  private 
enterprises  both  small  and  large,  of  state  companies  that  are 
big  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
companies.  Within  this  framework,  the  refusal  of  the  Indonesian 
Government  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  state  enterprises  appears 
particularly  incomprehensible  to  us,  because  it  is  precisely 
such  a  guarantee  which  would  enable  state  enterprises  to 
attract  foreign  loans  for  the  development  of  our  industries. 
One  of  our  major  recommendations  is,  therefore,  that  the 
government  itself  should  take  the  initiative  in  establishing 
giant  companies  that,  like  the  foreign  companies,  are  capable 
of  controlling  the  strategic  sectors  which,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  are  inherently  endowed  with  a  high  growth  potential.  In 
such  a  situation,  both  state  and  private  Indonesian  companies 
would  still  be  able  to  borrow  and  take  advantage  of  foreign 
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management  and  capital,  but  they  would  do  so  free  from  the 
threat  of  colonialistic  domination  and  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  ultimate  economic  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Indonesians. 
We  could  hire  foreign  managers  without  losing  control  over 
our  enterprises,  and  we  would  be  free  to  dismiss  foreign 
personnel  whenever  we  judged  them  to  be  no  longer  required. 

8.     UNIVERSITIES,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  BUSINESS 

In  the  techno-managerial  conflict,  we  can  observe  that 
the  relationships  among  governments,  universities,  and  business 
in  the  advanced  countries  are  particularly  close.  The  high  level 
of  technology  in  such  countries  demands  that  graduates  be 
increasingly  capable,  while  managers  need  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  latest  technological  and  scientific  developments  in  order  to 
maintain  the  competitiveness  of  their  companies.  The  govern- 
ments, which  coordinate  the  overall  pattern  of  economic 
activity,  must  be  completely  familiar  with  business  practices 
if  their  regulations  are  to  achieve  their  purposes.  Within  the 
socio-economic  system,  there  must  be  a  very  high  degree  of 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  among  the  three  insti- 
tutional groupings.  Among  the  means  of  obtaining  such  under- 
standing and  cooperation  are  the  following: 

(a)  the  operation  of  a  type  of  "tour  of  duty"  system  among 
government  officials  and  businessmen.  Businessmen  who" 
possess  the  necessary  intellectual  qualifications  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  government.  Such 
practice  is  common  in  the  United  States,  western  Europe,^ 
and  Japan,  where  senior  government  officials  frequently, 
enter,  or  return  to,  business  following  their  term  in  public 
office. 

(b)  the  setting  up  of  companies  with  universities  as  majority, 
share  holders  and  shares  available  to  alumni  and  university 
staff.  Such  companies  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  graduates,  and  also,  to  the  extent  that  they  succeed  in 
obtaining  government  contracts,  they  provide  valuable 
practical  experience  for  university  people.  That  such  a 
concept  is  not  completely  a  figment  of  the  imagination 
may  be  shown  by  pointing  to  the  progress  already  achieved 
along  these  lines  by  the  University  of  Trisakti.  The  Tech- 
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nical  Faculty  of  that  University,  without  any  pressure 
from  the  government  —  indeed,  without  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  government  —  set  up  a  company  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above  and  the  experiment  has  proven  highly 
successful.  Trisakti  Economics  Faculty  has  set  up  a  con- 
sulting agency,  and  has  already  received  some  valuable 
orders. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  relevant  to  point  out  that  the 
success  of  the  computer  industry  in  the  United  States  was  due 
to  government  support  in  the  form  of  research  funds  and 
purchase  orders.  A  prominent  factor  behind  Japan's  economic 
development  and  its  penetration  of  the  world  market  is  the 
coordination  and  unity  established  among  government,  univer-. 
sity,  and  business.  It  is  often,  and  quite  justifiably,  commented 
that  the  whole  of  Japan  represents  one  large  enterprise,  "Japan 
Incorporated". 

9.     THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

In  the  current  stage  of  economic  growth,  the  provision  of 
credit  by  state  banks  .represents  a  particularly  important 
factor.  Our  discussion  above  has  indicated  that  the  skills  of 
management  include  the  skill  of  taking  advantage  of  all 
available  sources  of  finance.  The  capital  itself  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  ability  to  utilize  it  creatively,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  American  companies  operating  in  Europe  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  many  foreign  companies  in  Indonesia. 
However,  before  a  company  may  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
utilize  capital  effectively,  it  must  obtain  that  capital,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  it  must  have  established  the  necessary  repu- 
tation. In  Indonesia,  where  all  things  are  lacking  and  where 
there  exists  only  embryonic  industries  without  any  effective 
history,  the  availability  of  finance  is  the  most  determining 
factor.  We  often  hear  it  said  that,  in  business,  the  "first  million 
dollars"  is  the  most  difficult.  After  the  "first  million"  has 
been  won,  the  "snowball"  rolls  by  itself.  The  greatest  handicap 
confronting  bonafide  national  entrepreneurs  is  : 

(a)  the  need  to  possess  25%  of  the  total  amount  of  any  invest- 
ment credit  applied  for,  or  even  more  for  other  forms  of 
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credit.  This  condition  is  particularly  tough  when  consi- 
dered against  the  background  of  the  amounts  of  capital, 
required  to  enable  an  enterprise  to  effectively  compete  with 
foreign  companies  equipped  with  advanced  machinery.  The 
initial  capital  required  under  such  conditions  is  such  that 
even  25%  is  too  much  for  most  Indonesian  entrepreneurs. 
Yet,  in  the  prevailing  situation,  the  possession  or  not  of 
that  25%  becomes  the  sole  criterion  for  determining  capa- 
bility and  legitimacy.  Moreover,  because  anybody  may  now 
deposit  money  in  any  amount  whatsoever  with  the  state 
banks  without  any  questions  being  asked  as  to  its  origins, 
the  possibility  exists  for  all  sorts  of  crooks  and  cheats  to 
establish  their  "bonafides"  merely  by  being  in  possession 
of  the  necessary  25%. 

(b)  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  provision  of  credit  breaks  down 
for  lack  of  qualified  applicants.  On  the  contrary,  the  flow 
of  credit  remains  high  precisely  because  the  situation 
described  above  encourages  all  sorts  of  practices  of  dubious 
legality,  such  as  the  manipulation  of  prices  on  imported 
capital  goods  and  the  making  available  to  foreigners  of 
credit  intended  for  nationals. 

Our  conclusions  as  far  as  matters  relating  to  credit  are 
concerned  are: 

A.  The  25%  capital  requirement  should  be  applied  flexibly, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  government  should  conduct  its 
own  "talent  scouting"  among  national  entrepreneurs  and 
should  be  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  granting  credit  on 
a  large  scale  without  demanding  a  guarantee.  After  all, 
billions  of  rupiahs  worth  of  the  credit  already  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  25%  provision  have  produced  very 
little  in  the  way  of  concrete  results.  The  Government  has 
indeed  initiated  the  new  policy  of  granting  credit  v/ithout 
guarantees  up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  Rp.  5  million,  and 
this  is  a  welcome  step.  However,  in  comparison  with  the 
power  of  the  foreign  companies  with  which  national  entre-- 
preneurs  must  compete,  such  an  amount  is  totally  insig- 
nificant. Rp  5  million  is  barely  sufficient  to  build  a  street 
stall,  let  alone  a  competitive  industry. 
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B.  If,  however,  the  government,  for  whatever  reasons,  insists 
upon  maintaining  its  policy  of  directing  its  credit  primarily 
to  the  small  and  middle  scale  enterprises  (included  in  the 
Bank  of  Indonesia's  categorization  as  Groups  I,  II  and  III) , 
then  the  government  must  be  prepared,  apart  from  this, 
to  act  on  its  own  to  establish  giant  industries.  If  the 
government  is  not  prepared  to  assist  the  growth  of  giant 
privately-owned  enterprises  with  credit,  then  it  must  take 
the  initiative  itself  and  set  up  enterprises.  However,  if  the. 
government  fails  to  adopt  a  clear  policy  on  this  issue,  if 
it  continues,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  credit  only  to  small 
businesses,  while  on  the  other  it  follows  the  "fashion"  of 
rejecting  state  enterprise,  then,  before  we  are  aware  of 
it,  national  entrepreneurs  will  only  control  street  stalls  and 
repair  shops  in  comparison  with  their  foreign  counterparts. 

10.  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  handicap  of  not  being  able  to  gather  the  necessary 
25%  discussed  above  is  generally  one  afflicting  individuals. 
Financial  Institutions  present  the  possibility  of  collecting  money 
from  thousands  of  investors  to  amass  a  respectable  total.  Such, 
organizations  are  capable  of  controlling  the  25%  required  in 
order  to  obtain  reasonably  large  amounts  of  credit.  In  contrast 
to  banks,  people  deposit  money  with  Financial  Institutions  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  such  money  is  "risk  money"  and  may 
therefore  produce  a  sizeable  profit  or  a  serious  loss.  But  even 
these  Institutions,  it  appears,  can  only  develop  with  assistance 
from  foreign  banks  of  the  many  Financial  Institutions  that 
have  been  officially  established  during  recent  years,  virtually 
all  have  been  in  the  form  of  Joint  Ventures  with  foreign  banks. 
There  is  only  one  Financial  Institution  that  is  100%  national, 
and  that  was  in  operation  prior  to  the  introduction  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Letter  of  Decision  regulating  Finan- 
cial Institutions.  This  situation  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  capital  requirements  as  laid  down  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  for  persons  wishing  to  set  up  Financial  Institutions 
are  felt  to  be  too  heavy  for  Indonesians.  Anyone  wishing  to 
amass  national  capital  by  means  of  a  Financial  Institution 
must  first  muster  Rp  150  million  in  capital   plus  provide 
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evidence  of  having  obtained  Rp  350  million  in  bank  credits.  In 
order  to  obtain  Rp  350  million  in  credit,  one  must  be  able  to 
present  the  bank  with  guarantees  of  at  least  equal  value  with 
the  loan.  .Por  Joint  Ventures  with  foreign  interests,  the  capital 
requirements  laid  down  are  Rp  300  million  plus  Rp  200  million 
in  credit.  In  terms  of  the  total  amount  required,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  capital  requirements  laid  down  for  a 
100%  Indonesian  enterprise  and  a  Joint  Venture.  The  only 
quantitative  difference  is  that  the  Joint  Venture  must  have  a 
larger  amount  of  capital  in  hand. 

The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  it  is  fair  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  conditions  governing  capital 
requirements  for  Indonesian  and  Joint  Venture  Financial 
Institutions  involves  the  ratio  between  the  capital  in  hand 
and  the  credit  obtained  ? 

Our  feelings  on  this  issue  are  as  follows : 

Since  the  capital  resources  of  individual  Indonesian 
entrepreneurs  are  severely  limited  and  do  not  suffice  to 
meet  the  25%  capital  requirement  for  credit  purposes,, 
then  such  entrepreneurs  should  be  granted  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  the  trust  of  the  public  by  the  establishment 
of  Financial  Institutions.  By  such  means,  they  can  bring 
together  in  a  cooperative  fashion  the  savings  of  thousands 
of  people  and  thereby  accumulate  sufficient  capital  to 
fulfill  the  25%  requirement.  But,  as  it  stands  now,  even 
in  this  field  we  are  pitted  against  foreign  interests  for 
whom  Rp  500  million  is  of  no  significance.  Our  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that  capital  requirements  should  be  reduced 
for  national  entrepreneurs  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
greater  opportunities  to  establish  Financial  Institutions. 

11.  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  ' 

One  source  of  national  finance  which  could  be  used  to 
pay  for  industrialization  and  which  would  be  100%  controlled 
by  Indonesians  lies  in  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  system 
of  social  insurance.  Such  a  system  would  be  compulsory,  with 
the  premiums  being  deducted  directly  from  wages  and  salaries. 
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By  such  means,  billions  of  rupiah  could  be  collected  and,  on 
the  basis  of  actuarial  calculations,  some  portion  of  the  total 
collected  could  be  invested  on  a  long  term  basis.  The  remainder 
would  be  allocated  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  other  social 
payments  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  insurance 
system.  By  adopting  some  such  a  system,  we  would  stand  to 
obtain  multiple  benefits  because  : 

(a)  Social  security  would  be  much  better; 

(b)  Funds  would  be  raised  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
enable  the  establishment  of  strategic  industries  capable  of 
competing  with  foreign  industry; 

(c)  Because  the  nature  of  both  the  activity  and  the  system 
necessitate  that  the  government  be  the  initiator  and  imple- 
mentor  of  such  a  scheme,  the  justice  of  the  scheme,  in  the 
sense  of  "just  and  prosperous",  would  automatically  be 
more  guaranteed  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  industries 
so-financed  would  revert  to  state  ownership  once  the  costs 
of  establishing  them  were  repaid.  In  every  advanced 
country,  there  are  a  significant  number  of  industries  that 
were  originally  financed  in  this  way.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  government  should  not  wait  too  long  to  establish 
some  system  of  this  type. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS 

Z.  SALIM 


From  time  to  time,  Indonesian,  leaders  and  intellectuals 
have  been  involved  in  the  discussions  of  the  relative  virtues 
of  an  industrially-based  transmigration.  The  discussions  have 
taken  place  due  to  the  awareness  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
traditional  form  of  transmigration  i.e.,  the  agriculturally-based 
one. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  join  such  discussions.  In 
addition,  some  suggestions  in  favour  of  the  industrially-based 
concept  will  be  advanced.  These  suggestions  are  believed  to  have 
the  virtue  of  expanding  the  twin-goal  of  transmigration  and 
development.  Though  it  is  obvious  that  transmigration  is  a 
"population  problem",  nevertheless,  its  larger  meaning  must 
be  seen  within  the  context  of  the  general  complex  of  economic 
and  social  development. 

This  paper  is  slightly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  more 
recent  data.  However,  the  discussion  can  stand  on  its  own.  The 
discussion,  will  proceed  in  this  order:  1)  a  brief  historical 
account  will  be  presented;  2)  two  broad  categories  of  problems 
will  be  identified;  3)  then,  based  on  these  two  problems,  two 
suggestions  will  be  advanced.  These  suggestions,  however, 
given  the  data,  will  be  necessarily  broad. 

n 

The  study  of  history  of  internal  migration  in  Indonesia 
reveals  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  consensus  among 
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officials,  politicians  and  scholars  on  the  soundness  of  the  idea 
of  moving  some  people  from  Java  to  the  other  islands.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  steady  flow  of  migrants  from  Java  to  South 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
fluctuation  in  numbers  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  financial  problems,  and  not  of  decreasing  or 
reduced  support  for  the  concept.  Even  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration realized  the  desirability  of  the  idea  of  moving  Javanese 
to  the  other  islands.  The  migration  program,  therefore,  may 
be  the  only  one  program  dealing  with  the  population  issue  that 
found  ready  support  in  the  past  and  can  still  command  similar 
support  from  the  present  government. 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  history  of  internal  migration 
in  Indonesia:  the  preindependence  and  the  independence 
periods.  The  migration  during  preindependence  time  was  under- 
taken by  the  Dutch  colonial  administration,  while  the  one 
occurring  during  the  period  of  independence  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  government  of  Indonesia.  All  movements  of  people 
under  the  former  is  termed  "colonization"  (kolonisatie)  while 
similar  movements  under  the  latter  are  called  "transmigration". 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  programs 
undertaken  by  the  colonial  administration  and  those  of  the 
Indonesian  governments.  The  colonial  administration  undertook 
the  measure  in  large  part  in  order  to  supplement  its  labour 
needs  in  the  other  islands,  where  new  plantations  were  being 
opened  and  expanded.  Insofar  as  there  was  any  sense  of 
demographic  concern,  the  objective  was  to  move  80.000  people 
annually,  in  order  to  keep  the  natural  increase  of  1.5% 
constant.  It  was  then  predicted  that,  by  the  year  2000,  there 
would  be  some  74.000.000  people  in  Java,  as  compared  to 
116.000.000  without  migration^. 

The  subsequent  governments  of  Indonesia,  however,  have 
had  a  much  larger  objective  in  mind.  Quantitatively,  the  goal 
has  been  to  resettle  48.675.000  people  within  the  period  of  35 
years,  from  1960  to  1995  ^  which  is  equivalent  to  1.390.714 
annually.  Qualitatively,  the  objective  may  be  glimpsed  through 

1   G  McNicoU,  "Intarnal  Migration  in  Indonesia/',  INDONESIA  (April 
1968),  p.  64. 

a   AREA  HANDBOOK  FOR  INDONESIA  (Washington  D.C.,  1970),  p.  84. 
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the  "Putusan  Kementerian  Sosial"  (Decision  of  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs)  of  February  2,  1951,  February  17,  1952  and 
the  Law  number  29/1960,  which  proclaimed  the  intention:  "To 
raise  the  level  of  security,  prosperity  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  entire  people  and  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  unity  of 
the  Indonesian  nation  by  means  of:  a)  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  and  opening  of  land  in  a  regulated  manner; 
b)  reducing  population  pressure  on  regions  of  dense  population 
and  populating  empty  or  sparsely  inhabited  regions;  c)  popu- 
lating and  developing  regions  which  play  a  vital  role  in 
achieving  a  higher  level  of  national  endurance  in  all  fields  of 
life;  d)  the  formation  of  a  just  and  prosperous  Indonesian 
Socialist  Society"  ^. 

There  were  essentially  three  "waves"  of  population 
movement  during  preindependence,  distinguishable  in  terms  of 
the  methods  of  financing:  1)  from  1905  to  1911,  6700  people 
were  migrated.  This  migration  was  financed  directly  by  The 
Netherlands  East  India  government.  2)  From  1912  to  1931, 
financed  by  Lampongsche  Volksbank,  20.838  people  migrated. 
3)  From  1932  to  1941,  in  a  large  scale  colonization,  162.000 
migrated.  During  this  period,  the  earlier  settlers  were  also 
participating  in  the  financing  of  the  new-comers. 

Under  the  transmigration  scheme,  there  have  been  three 
types  of  migration:  1)  family  transmigration  (financed  by  the 
early  settlers),  2)  general  transmigration  (financed  by 
Transmigration  Service)  and  3)  "spontaneous"  transmigration 
(where  the  government  does  not  sponsor  the  prospective 
settlers).  Under  all  three  schemes,  323.459  people  migrated 
between  1952  and  1963. 

The  figures  for  the  "spontaneous"  migrants  are  not 
established.  Only  one  estimate  has  been  made,  and  the  figures 
given  are  20.000  to  30.000  annually'^.  These  figures  appear  to 

3  'McNidolI,  op.  cit.j  p.  65.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  general 
objectives  Istated  here  are  assumed  to  ibe  still  operative.  As  I  have' 
suggested  earlier,  there  is  a  great  sense  of  policy  continuity  as  far 
as  transmigration  is  concerned. 

Estimate  of  Djoko  Santoso  and  Ali  Wardhana,  SOME  ASPECTS  OF 
SPONTANEOUS  TRANSMIGRATION  IN  INDONESIiA  (Djakarta, 
1957),  cited  in  Nitisastro,  POPULATION  TRENDS  IN  INDONESIA 
(Cornell,  1970),  p.  131, 
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be  just  as  large  as  the  numbers  migrated  under  the  govern- 
ment-sponsored programs. 

The  following  table  shows  government-sponsored  migrants 
on  an  annual  basis  (1932  -  1961)  ''': 


Colonization  Transmigrations 


-i  rkoo 

19o2 

rr  AAA 

7.000 

1952 

17.507 

1933 

751 

1953 

39.427 

1934 

2.756 

1954 

30.192 

1935 

14.710 

1955 

21.389 

1936 

13.152 

1956 

24.330 

1937 

19.639 

1957 

23.230 

1938 

32.259 

1958 

26.419 

1939 

45.339 

1959 

46.096 

1940 

52.855 

1960 

22.075 

1941 

60.000 

1961 

19.609 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  number  moved  imder 
colonization  (including  27.338  moved  from  1905  -  1931)  was 
275.799,  while  under  the  transmigration  scheme,  it  was  only 
270.294.  For  a  comparable  period  (10  years),  the  number 
was  248.461  under  colonization,  or  about  11.833  people  short 
of  the  number  achieved  under  transmigration.  Needless  to  say, 
the  figures  are  way  below  the  targets  set,  especially  for  the 
transmigration. 

If  we  examine  the  number  of  in-migration  (from  other 
islands  to  Java),  the  net  gain  is  even  smaller.  For  the  years 
1960  and  1961,  where  figures  of  in-migration  are  available", 
the  picture  is  as  follows: 

5   Data  from  Keyfitz,  "Indoneisian  Poimliation  and  European  Industrial 
Rev6iution",  ASIAN  SURVEY  (Octolber  1965),  ip.  508. 

0   McNicoll,  op.  cit.,  p.  38.  , 
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1961       1960  Total 

Out-migration  all  categories  59.000  32.000  91.000 
(Java  _^  other  islands) 

In-migration  19.000  14.000  33.000 
(Java  ^  other  islands) 

Net  gain  40.000  18.000  58.000 

For  the  two  years,  the  average  gain  is  only  29.000.  McNicoll 
reported  that,  over  a  period  of  five  years  (1960  -  1964),  the 
net  gain  was  only  289.000,  or  57.800  annually.  In  summary,  all 
these  figures  are  not  only  below  the  stated  objective  but 
represent  mere  drops  in  the  bucket. 


Ill 

As  the  reported  net  gains  are  very  small  indeed,  we  can 
not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  a  fallacy  in  the  assumption 
that  transmigration  can  provide  the  solution  to  the  geographic 
maldistribution  of  population  in  Indonesia.  From  the  continuous 
and  persistent  support  given  to  transmigration  and  yet  the 
consistent  underperformance  of  such  measure,  we  can  conclude 
that  transmigration  has  been  viewed  as  a  better-than-nothing 
proposition.  Yet  even  under  this  assumption,  it  would  appear 
that  transmigration  has  suffered  and  is  still  suffering  from 
serious  conceptual  and  operational  problems.  I  will  try  to  spell 
out  these  problems  below. 

First  of  all,  there  have  been,  and  remain,  serious  con- 
ceptual problems  which  have  hindered  the  'definition  of 
raanagable  and  attainable  goals,  general  and  specific  goals, 
and  have  resulted  in  the  frequent  failure  to  take  the  realities 
of  the  attitude  and  habits  of  the  Javanese  into  account,  and 
the  acceptance  of  superficial  assumptions  regarding  human 
nature  in  general.  Operational  problems,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
which  are  intended  problems  related  to.  the  actual  operation 
and  implementation  of  transmigration,  in  terms  of  transport- 
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ation,  organization,  logistics  and  the  like,  have  also  been 
numerous.  I  will  deal  with  the  conceptual  problems  first. 

It  was  shown  earlier  that  the  goal  of  transmigration  was 
broadened  following  independence  to  include  concepts  of 
security,  development,  national  unity  and  nation-building. 
In  specific  terms,  the  goals  set  for  transmigration  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  larger  goals  of  the  nation.  This  is  a 
noble  idea,  however,  for  specific  actions,  such  a  formulation 
of  goals  may  leave  a  lot  of  room  for  ambiguity  and  excuses 
for  delay  or  inaction.  Given  the  various  levels  of  authority  in 
Indonesia  and  the  well-known  problems  associated  with 
it",  such  broadening  of  the  goal,  even  if  only  in  conceptual 
terms,  can  be  very  serious.  In  other  words,  if  the  goal  of 
transmigration  has  to  be  combined  with  other  goals  (security, 
national  unity  and  nation-building  etc.),  the  emphasis  should 
lean  heavily  toward  the  demographic  consideration.  After  all, 
the  raison  d'etre  for  transmigration  is  the  avoidance  of  a 
possible  "population  explosion"  (or  "implosion")  in  Java. 
Moreover,  of  all  the  declared  goals  it  is  only  the  concept  of 
development  (in  a  narrow  sense)  that  can  be  meaningfully  tied 
in  with  transmigration.  I  will  elaborate  on  this  point  later. 

The  next  conceptual  problem  relates  to  certain  false 
assumptions  common  in  the  application  of  landman  ratio 
concepts  to  Indonesia.  Over-  and  under-population  is  not  a 
concept  based  on  land  availability  only,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
just  as  importantly,  on  land  use.  How  the  land  can  be  used 
is  more  important  a  question  to  ask  than  how  much  land  is 
available.  The  general  optimism  of  the  elites  in  the  past  was, 
in  part,  based  on  the  notion  uncritically  accepted  that  Indonesia 
was  large  enough  to  accommodate  more  than  250.000.000  people. 

As  a  conceptual  basis  for  transmigration  policies,  the 
assumption  of  land-man  relationship  is  not  valid  either.  Past 
colonization  and  contemporary  transmigration  have  frequently 
operated  on  the  general  assumption  that,  if  given  a  piece  of 
land,  any  man  will  gamble  his  life  in  a  new  area.  This 
assumption  ignores  the  fact  that  agriculture  only  attracts 
certain  types  of  people  and  under  certain  conditions. 

7   G.S  Maryanov.  DECENTRALIZATION  IN  INDONESIA  AS  A  POLI- 
TICAL PROBLEM  (Cornell,  1958),  pp.  36-37. 
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Related  to  the  land  use  argument  is  the  concept  of 
absorptive  capacity.  This  concept  can  not  be  defined  in  spatial 
and  technical  terms  only,  but  must  also  be  defined  socially.  As 
the  new  transmigration  is  doing  away  with  the  isolated 
settlements  of  the  past,  in  the  sense  that  the  new  settlers  and 
the  surrounding  communities  are  allowed  to  interact  (their 
children  are  attending  the  same  schools,  members  of  the 
surrounding  communities  are  allowed  to  clear  land  as  well)^, 
the  significance  of  the  sociological  m^eaning  of  absorption  must 
be  taken  into  account.  How  fast  can  the  surrounding  community 
absorb  the  in-coming  Javanese  ?  How  fast  can  the  Javanese 
assimilate  into  the  new  physical  and  social  conditions  in  the 
new  settlements  ?  These  questions  have  never  been  seriously 
dealt  with,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  the  Javanese 
tended  to  be  "isolationist"  and  commonly  ended  up  establishing 
their  own  "Little  Javas"  in  the  other  islands. 

We  can  not  assume  that,  if  provided  with  a  piece  of  land, 
the  Javanese  would  love  to  move  to  the  other  islands.  The 
Javanese  like  Java,  for  many  sentimental  reasons.  In  addition, 
the  Javanese  are  also  one  of  the  most  immobile  of  the  peoples 
of  Indonesia.  The  SUSENAS  survey  (National  Socio-economic 
Survey  of  1964-1965)  reported  that  94.7%  of  the  Javanese  had 
stayed  in  the  same  village  or  town  in  the  past  five  years.  In 
West  Java,  Central  Java  and  East  Java  respectively,  98.8%, 
98.4%  and  97.9%  of  the  respondents  stated  their  birth  places 
as  being  in  the  same  province  as  that  in  which  they  were 
currently  residing'^. 

These  findings,  however,  do  not  mean  that  no  Javanese 
leave  Java  at  all.  The  figures  on  transmigration  testify  to  the 
fact  that  a  significant  number  do.  What  is  little  understood 
are  the  motivations  of  those  who  leave,  in  the  sense  that  the 
conditions  under  which  they  do  or  do  not  leave  are  essentially 
unknown. 

As  to  the  operational  problems,  these  are  well-known  and 
well-spelled  out  in  most  studies  of  internal  migration  in 
Indonesia. 


8   Nitisastro.  op.  cit.,  p.  130. 

0   Dwight  Y.  King',  "Social  Development  in  Indonesia,:  A  Macro  Analysis''', 
ASIAN  SURVEY,  XIV,  No.  10  (October  1G74)„  p.  927. 
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One  of  them  is  the  scoioe  of  the  operation,  which  is 
basically  too  large.  In  1920,  if  annual  migration  was  240.000, 
the  population  of  Java  could  have  been  held  constant'". 
However,  the  actual  number  of  people  migrated  at  that  time 
was  no  more  than  20.000.  The  present  goal  of  moving  more 
than  one  million  people  every  year,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  as 
ambitious.  If  the  average  annual  increase  of  Java's  population 
is  around  one  and  a  half  million,  then  to  keep  the  population 
constant,  for  example,  would  require  the  movement  of  at  least 
4000  people  daily,  at  365  days  a  year.  This  is  an  impossible 
task,  given  the  level  of  the  infrastructure  of  the  country  and 
the  size  of  its  communication  and  transportation  facilities.' 
Since  the  purpose  is  not  merely  to  dump  the  Javanese  in  South 
Sumatra,  or  Borneo,  or  Sulawesi  or  Maluku,  the  task  is  indeed 
a  formidable  one. 

Even  if  movement  of  this  magnitude  could  be  achieved, 
a  large  number  of  other  problems  can  still  arise  "on  location", 
so  to  speak.  The  most  well-known  is  the  problem  of  the 
irrigation  system.  In  the  past  this  aspect  has  always  lagged 
behind,  with  the  result  that,  after  the  top-soil  was  gone,  the 
settlers  simply  moved  to  shifting  cultivation  or  ran  away 
somewhere  else.  The  Lampung  area  in  South  Sumatra  suffered 
essentially  this  fate^^. 

In  addition,  the  provision  of  transport  facilities  also  tended 
to  lag  behind.  Under  this  condition,  what  was  produced  in  the 
resettlement  areas  simply  could  not  reach  the  market.  In  short, 
the  organizational  and  logistical  problems  are  too  numei^ous 
to  name. 

However,  these  problems  may  not  be  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  transmigration  itself.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that, 
under  different  assumptions,  operational  objectives  and 
guidelines,  some  of  the  problems  could  be  done  away  with.  It 
is  this  possibility  that  I  would  like  to  explore  in  the  next 
section. 


10   Keyfitz,  o^p.  ext.,  p.  509. 

Ji    W.F.  Werthei,m,  "Siociological  Aspects  of  Intennal  Migration  in 
nesial",  POPULATION  STUDIES  (March  1959),  p.  187. 
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IV 

Most  of  the  problems  mentioned  above  have  something  to 
do  with  the  predominantly  agricultural  orientation  of  the 
transmigration  effort  to  date.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
problems  that  are  conceptual  in  nature.  The  operational 
problems,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  more  serious  partly 
because  of  the  exclusion  from  the  operation  of  the  most  vital 
social  and  technical  force  in  the  country,  i.e.,  the  armed  forces. 
To  minimize  the  problems,  therefore,  future  transmigration 
must  be  industrially-based  and  the  armed  forces  must  be 
utilized  to  the  full. 

An  industrially-based  transmigration  can  use  industries  as 
the  central  focus  of  its  activities,  especially  the  type  of 
industries  that  require  very  little  skill  and  can  only  operate 
outside  Java.  Such  industries  include  lumber  operations, 
logging,  paper  mills,  and  mining. 

The  goal  would  be  to  set  up  new  settlements  in  the  other 
islands,  which  would  revolve  around  an  industrial  operation. 
This  goal  could  quite  feasibly  be  pursued  within  the  framework 
of  the  current  official  five-year  plan  (REPELITA  TI) ,  by 
ensuring  that  any  new  industry  that  the  government  is  going 
to  set  up  must  employ  a  quota  of  Javanese  migrants.  The  same 
rule  could  also  be  applied  to  foreign  and  private  investors  in 
the  sense  that  their  proposed  operations  will  be  approved  only 
insofar  as  they  are  prepared  to  provide  transmigration 
facilities  and  employment  for  a  certain  number  of  Javanese 
migrants. 

As  the  country  is  currently  pursuing  a  policy  of  industrial 
expansion  (especially  in  the  lumber  and  mining  sectors),  the. 
suggestion  being  made  here  will  not  involve  new  allocation  or 
expenditure.  It  merely  shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  land  to 
industrial  plants  and  the  responsibility  from  the  hands  of  the 
government  to  the  private  sectors;  if  not  a  complete  shift,  at 
least  as  an  additional  operation. 

There  are  several  important  points  that  an  industrially- 
based  transmigration  must  take  into  consideration. 
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First,  agriculturally-oriented  transmigration  has  led  to 
"reproduction  in  the  settlement  areas,  a  society  with  the  same 
intractable  obstacles  to  development  as  occurs  in  the  rural 
Java"  1'-,  or  what  Nitisastro  called  "tiny  Javas"  and  "tiny 
Kedus"  An  industrially-based  settlement,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  lead  to  similar  problems,  because  an  industry,  no 
matter  how  small  and  primitive,  tends  to  induce  a  different 
form  of  social  relationships. 

Second,  land-based  transmigration  is  based  on  the  past 
but  outdated  condition  of  Java,  i.e.,  crowded  farm  communities. 
The  present-day  Java  is  essentially  "urban",  in  the  sense  that 
in  numerical  terms  most  communities  in  Java  have  populations 
of  around  20.000  people.  A  majority  of  these  people  do  not 
have  sufficient  farming  skills,  or  perhaps,  even  the  stamina 
required  of  farmers.  Some  of  them  have  moved  to  urban  centers 
precisely  for  this  reason.  If  they  are  to  be  lured  away,  non- 
agricultural  settlements  would  seem  to  have  a  greater  appeal 
than  agricultural  ones. 

The  employment  picture  for  the  majority  of  present-day 
Javanese  is  essentially  bleak,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  either 
unemployed,  or  if  employed,  they  are  underemployed.  Both 
categories  are  estimated  to  be  around  30%  of  the  work  force. 
The  unemployed  are  mostly  young  and  most  of  them  have 
been  exposed  to  at  least  primary  education.  Under  this 
condition,  they  tend  to  develop  the  well-known  syndrome,  i.e., 
the  reluctance  to  go  back  to  agriculture^*.  A  high  percentage 
of  those  who  are  underemployed  find  work  in  the  so-called 
"tertiary  sector"  (becak  drivers,  sidewalk  food-peddlers, 
street  vendors,  street  hawkers  and  numerous  other  service- 
oriented  jobs,  including  the  ubiquitous  underworked  civil 
servants).  These  people  have  left  their  farming  communities 
either  because  of  reduced  enthusiasm  or  opportunity.  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  above  "employments",  it  is  false 
to  assume  that,  if  only  given  a  piece  of  land  somewhere  in 

12  McNicoU,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

13  Nitisastro,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

14  Fo.r  a  vivid  account  of  this  phenomenon,  see,  M.  Sadli,  "Employment 
■and  Econoroic  Development  in  Indonesia",  B.'^CIFIC  COMMUNITY, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  3  (April  1972). 
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Sumatra  or  Borneo,  these  people  will  simply  pack  and  go.  To 
have  a  successful  settlement  based  on  land  and  a.griculture,. 
the  migrants  have  not  just  to  want  to  engage  in  agriculture, 
but  also  have  to  have  the  necessary  skills,  such  as  land-clearing 
etc.  Nitisastro  suggests  that,  even  among  the  present-day 
Javanese  farmers,  this  skill  has  disappeared,  since  most  of 
the  arable  land  in  Java  was  cleared  centuries  ago^'^. 

In  the  long  run,  an  industrially-based  approach  will  have 
a  greater  impact.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $  1000. 
to  move  one  family  under  the  agricultural  scheme,  and  $  4000 
per-family  under  the  industrial  scheme^*^.  With  an  operating 
budget  of  $  5.000.000,  the  Department  of  Transmigration  can 
move  no  more  than  5000  farmers,  or  1250  people  under  the 
industrial  scheme. 

These  figures,  however,  conceal  a  lot  of  things.  The  four 
thousand  farmers  moved,  overtime,  will  have  a  much  lower 
employment  "multiplier  effect".  Farmers  are  essentially  a  self- 
sufficient  group  of  people.  Their  financial  prospects,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  not  be  expected  to  be  any  brighter  either, 
which  means  their  capacity  to  stimulate  family  transmigration 
will  be  very  marginal.  Under  most  conditions,  as  has  been 
shown  earlier,  their  financial  situations  tend  to  worsen,  leading 
to  high  rates  of  reversed  transmigration  and  other  social  and 
economic  problems  in  the  new  areas. 

By  comparison,  the  1250  families  moved  under  the 
industrial  scheme,  will  have  a  much  greater  multiplier  effect. 
New  services  will  be  required,  in  fact  even  food  supplies.  If 
this  is  applied  to  logging  and  timber  operations,  for  example, 
both  settlements  (the  agriculturally-based  food-producing  and 
the  industrially-based  one)  can  actually  follow  one  another, 
co-exist  and  stimulate  each  other.  If  we  assume  that  the 
financial  condition  of  these  people  will  be  much  brighter  than 
their  4000  farming  counterparts,  their  impact  in  further 
stimulation  of  family  and  other  forms  of  "spontaneous" 
transmigration  will  be  much  greater.  Since  it  is  in  the  latter 
category  that  the  government  has  placed  its  last  hope,  it  seems 

35   Nitisastro,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

ic   M.  Sadili,  ibid,  op.  cil.,  p.  584. 
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that  this  hope  is  still  realistic,  considering  the  larger  number 
of  migration  occurring  in  this  fashion  in  the  past  (even  during 
colonial  times). 

Lastly,  the  annual  figures  of  transmigration  in  the 
"spontaneous"  category  are  equal  if  not  larger  than  those 
sponsored  by  the  government.  This  simply  means  that  the 
government  can  afford  to  loosen  its  traditional  control  on 
migration  by  simply  increasing  incentives  and  by  allowing  or 
assigning  private  sectors  to  undertake  the  task.  The  smaller 
number  of  people  moving  under  the  government-sponsored 
programs  is  an  indication  that  people  prefer  to  migrate  under 
conditions  which  are  less  rigidly  land-based  and  with  wider 
options. 

Now  I  would  like  to  explore  briefly  the  role  of  the  armed 
forces.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  armed  forces,  or  more 
specifically  the  army,  are  deeply  involved  in  governmental  and 
non-governmental  activities  in  Indonesia^'.  To  suggest  their 
involvement  as  a  possible  solution  to  the  operational  problems 
of  transmigration  does  not  mean  that  we  ignore  this  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  the  suggestion  is  made  on  the  basis  of  awareness, 
of  this  fact.  What  is  being  further  suggested  is  a  systematic 
application  of  the  technology,  resources  and  know-how  of 
the  armed  forces  to  the  problems  of  transmigration. 

There  are  several  positive  points  in  bringing  the  armed 
forces  into  the  picture:  1)  their  role  will  be  consistent  with 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  self-proclaimed  "dwifungsi"  or  dual 
function  (i.e.,  the  social  plus  the  traditional  military  role) ,  thus 
there  is  no  unjustified  or  unwarranted  new  allocation  of 
resources  or  manpower:  2)  the  armed  forces  have  the  skill, 
the  know-how,  management  capability  and,  more  importantly, 
the  "authority"  to  ensure  operational  smoothness;  3)  the 
armed  forces  are  viewed  by  the  masses  as  the  undisputed  symbol 
of  national  unity,  so  that  the  problems  of  ethnic  prejudice, 
ambiguity  of  authorities  etc.,  can  be  minimized;  4)  the  problems 
of  transportation  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  participation 


17  For  .a  systematic  account  of  the  xoles  of  the  armed  forces  in  Indonesia, 
see  H.  Crouch,  ("Militaiiiy  Politics  unt'er  Indionesia's  New  Oixler", 
PACIFIC  AFFAIRS,  Vol.  45,  No.  2  (summer  1972). 
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of  the  armed  forces.  Their  inventory  of  hardware  and  machinery 
can  be  used  without  jeopardizing  their  state  of  military 
preparedness. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  too  specific  on  the  above  points, 
because  they  are  very  obvious. 

V 

To  sum  up,  I  have  suggested  a  reorientation  of  the 
emphasis  of  transmigration,  i.e.,  toward  a  greater  utilization 
of  current  industrial  expansion  as  a  means  of  solving  some 
of  the  conceptual  problems,  and  the  systematic  participation 
of  the  armed  forces  as  a  possible  solution  to  the  operational 
problems. 

Of  course,  some  of  these  problems  may  never  be  solved 
entirely,  especially  those  having  to  do  with  the  cultural 
dimensions.  The  fact  that  the  Javanese  would  rather  die  poor 
in  Java  than  live  rich  in  the  other  islands^^,  js  one  such 
problem. 

The  solutions  to  such  problems  can  only  come  about  after 
years  of  "nation-building"  and  socialization;  or,  after  economic 
development  and  conditions  have  reached  a  state  of  balance 
among  the  various  parts  of  Indonesia.  Under  such  conditions 
of  balance  the  tide  of  in-migration  to  Java  would  tend  to  drop 
and  perhaps  the  Javanese  too  could  be  expected  to  become 
more  mobile.  However,  the  urgency  of  transmigration  is 
.suggested  precisely  because  the  conditions  of  balanced  devel- 
opment among  the  various  regions  partly  depend  on  balanced 
demographic  distribution  and  growth.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  describe  Indonesia's  population  problem  as  a  "tragedy" 
rather  than  the  more  technical  "demographic  imbalance". 

It  is  the  realization  of  this  fact  that  leads  me  to  advance 
a  number  of  essentially  non-technical  suggestions.  My  sug- 
gestions, in  other  words,  have  been  advanced  more  as  an 
attempt  to  influence  the  will  to  act  rather  than  to  offer  a. 
cure-all  solution. 


3S    NugToho,  "Economic  Survey",  THE  FAR  EAST  AND  AUSTRALASIA 
(London,  1974),  p.  436. 
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ARCHITECTURE  : 
SOME  PRELI1MIN.ARY  NOTES 

Haryati  SOEBADIO 


Interest  in  early  Indonesian  architectural  documents  is  not 
a  particularly  new  phenomenon^.  Prior  to  the  Second  World 
War,  a  number  of  Dutch  academics  had  studied  and  written 
about  traditional  construction  techniques  and  had  looked  at 
some  of  the  folklore  traditions  ( adat )  related  to  the  construction 
of  houses  and  temples-.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some- 
what of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject,  particularly  in 
the  possibilities  of  translating  and  publishing  some  of  the  early 
documents. 

Research  into  early  architectural  documents  is  now 
included  in  the  "Study  of  Cultural  Media  Project",  a  project 
conducted  as  part  of  the  current  Five-Year  Plan  of  the 
Directorate  General  of  Culture,  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  Culture.  The  first  document  selected  for 
attention  under  this  new  Project  is  an  early  Balinese  treatise 
entitled  Asia  Kosali.  The  focus  on  Bali  is  in  accord  with  the 
recent  resurgence  of  interest  in  traditional  Balinese  building 


1  Some  private  collecting  of  documentary  evidence  of  traditional 
building  techniques  is  being  undertaken  In  several  regions  in  Indosesia. 
There  are  also  some  early  drawings  on  the  subject  from  South  Sulawesi 
which  merit  publication. 

o  For  example,  D.W.N,  de  BoU,  HET  TOBA-BATAICSCHE  HUIS, 
Batavia,  1920. 
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techniques  and  styles  among  Indonesian  architects  and  con- 
struction engineers^. 

Philological  analysis  of  the  document  was  entrusted  to  a 
research  team,  the  members  of  which  were  drawn  from  a 
number  of  universities  and  were  able  to  consult  with  language 
specialists  where  necessary.  The  task  of  the  team  is  to  produce 
an  Indonesian  translation  of  the  document,  for  use  primarily 
by  architects.  The  analysis  and  translation  was  still  in  progress 
at  the  time  of  writing,  and  these  notes  are  therefore  intended 
as  a  preliminary  report  on  the  work  done  to  date. 

The  treatise  entitled  Asia  Kosali  has  been  found  in  various 
versions  and  places.  The  Central  Museum  in  Jakarta  has  one 
more  or  less  complete  version  in  its  collection.  Several  versions, 
of  varying  length,  are  now  being  held  by  the  University  of 
Indonesia  and  are  among  the  University's  collection  of  old 
documents  gathered  during  its  1972  intensive  campaij^  to 
save  historical  documents.  There  are  also  an  unknown  number 
of  original  versions  in  Bali  itself.  All  the  versions  so  far 
obtained  have  the  same,  or  very  similar,  titles  —  Asia  Kosali, 
—  Asia  Kosalia,  or  some  variation  on  this  —  and  are  concerned 
with  the  same  subject,  that  is,  regulations  relating  to  the  design 
and  construction  of  houses,  places  of  worship,  rice  storage 
bins,  barns  of  various  types,  etc. 

The  title  Asia  Kosali/Kosalia  is  believed  to  have  probably 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  Hasta-Kausalya,  meaning  "skill" 
(KoMsalya)  and  "hands"  (hasta).  Such  an  interpretation 
certainly  makes  sense  in  view  of  the  subject  of  the  document, 
which  involves  manual  skills  from  the  primary  stage  of 
selecting  and  cutting  timber  to  the  final  stages  of  conducting 
the  requisite  ceremonies  for  the  opening  of  a  new  building. 

Information  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  interviews  with 
a  number  of  Balinese  authorities  on  the  subject  indicates  that 
the  Hasta-Kausalya  is  no  longer  used  as  a  guide  to  construction 
in  Bali.  It  remains  to  be  examined,  however,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  regulations  and  styles  prescribed  in  the  Hasta- 
Kausalya  have  been  incorporated  into  contemporary  building 

3   See  Soe;badio-Boedhijono-Geria,  LAPORAN  SINGKAT,  p.  11. 
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practices.  Whatever  its  contemporary  significance  for  Balinese 
architecture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  value  of  the 
document  as  comparative  material  for  persons  involved  in  the 
study  or  practice  of  traditional-style  construction  in  Bali  and 
elsewhere. 

A  particularly  interesting  aspect  of  the  Hasta-Kausalya 
is  the  close  relationship  revealed  in  it  between  the  activity  of 
construction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  religio-magic  beliefs  on  the 
other.  A  study  of  the  document  from  this  aspect  could  provide 
interesting  msights  into  the  origins  of  a  wide  variety  of 
superstitions  and  beliefs  associated  with  buildings  and  the 
business  of  building,  many  of  which  are  still  widely  acted  upon 
in  Indonesia  today,  such  as,  for  example,  prescriptions  con- 
cerning the  size,  shape,  directional  orientation,  and  position 
relative  to  other  buildings,  of  new  houses.  The  Hasta-Kausalya 
treats  every  aspect  of  a  building  as  being  of  significance, 
including  the  land  around  it  and  the  furniture  and  all  other 
items  in  it. 

The  choice  of  timber  to  be  used  as  uprights  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  building,  for  example,  is  not  a  simple  one.  For  such 
pieces  of  timber  there  are  a  number  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  "standard"  measurements,  each  of  which  has  a  name  and 
a  meaning.  The  choice  among  "standard"  measurements  is 
determined  by  considerations  of  status,  social  position,  and 
caste  of  both  the  intended  owner  and  the  builder. 

The  most  desirable  width  for  an  upright,  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Hasta-Kausalya^  is  five  knuckles.  The  size 
of  knuckles,  of  course,  varies  from  person  to  person,  so  that, 
although  the  size  of  the  builder's  knuckles  is  used  consistently 
as  a  measure  in  the  construction  of  each  individual  house,  the 
result  is  that  houses  vary  slightly  in  overall  dimensions.  The 
"five  knuckle"  imit  of  measure  is  described  as  the  "sign  of 
the  five  Brahmans"  (Patokan  Lima  Brahma)  and  is  regarded 
as  being  of  great  religio-magic  significance.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  permissible  units  of  measure,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  one  known  as  "quick  measure"  (iikuran  cepat) 
which  is  4.5  knuckles. 

S8 
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The  height  of  an  upright  is  measured  in  units  known  as 
rahij  equivalent  to  approximately  11  cm.  Three  heights  are 
regarded  as  being  most  desirable  —  22,  21,  or  20  rahi. 
Small  variations  in  measurements  are  permissible,  but  larger 
ones  are  not.  A  height  of  19  rahi,  for  example,  is  regarded 
as  very  dangerous,  so  that  people  living  in  a  house  in  which 
the  uprights  are  19  rahi  in  length  are,  it  is  believed,  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  dangers  such  as  disease,  crime  etc.  A  length  of 
19  rahi  is  known  as  Buta  Dengan  Milara,  and  may  also  be  the 
cause  for  unhajopy  love-affairs. 

Failure  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  prescribed  measures  is, 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Hasta-Kausalya,  always  dangerous. 
This  applies  particularly  strongly  to  the  relative  sizes  of  areas 
within  the  house.  A  wall  dividing  one  area  from  another,  for 
example,  must  never  be  built  so  as  to  require  more  than  the 
prescribed  number  of  upright  supports.  This  rule  may  have 
been  prompted  by  practical  considerations,  or  it  may  have  been 
due  to  aesthetics,  as  the  addition  of  extra  supports  could  upset 
the  aesthetic  balance  prescribed  in  the  Hasta-Kausalya. 

In  the  document,  reminders  of  the  need  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  prescriptions  are  always  accompanied  by  detailed 
descriptions  of  all  the  dangers  in  store  for  the  careless  and 
the  good  fortunes  which  shall  reward  the  meticulous.  The  good 
fortunes  are  mainly  described  as  material  or  physical  rewards, 
such  as  wealth  in  the  form  of  gold  or  silver,  healthy  children, 
a  faithful  wife,  loyal  servants,  etc.  The  dangers^  most  frequently 
cited  are  fatal  diseases,  death  by  murder,  and  the  like,  and  in 
general  the  potential  transgressor  of  the  rules  is  warned  that 
he  will  lose  the  affection  of  the  gods.  In  some  cases,  good 
fortune  may  accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  house  while  the 
builder,  or  undagi,  may  be  punished  with  troubles. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  houses  built  in  accordance  with 
the  prescriptions  regarding  the  height,  thickness  and  relative 
position  of  upright  supports  are  also  endowed  with  symbolic 
significance,  and  each  of  the  possible  dimensional  combinations 
and  their  relative  merits  are  described  in  minute  detail  in  the 
document.  The  good  or  bad  fortunes  associated  with  each  room 
dimension  and  combination  of  dimensions,  again,  usually  in- 
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volve  the  loss  or  gain  of  material  wealth,  health,  the  faithfulnesis 
of  spouses,  and  the  loyalty  of  followers. 

Difficult  choices  are  implied  in  the  selection  of  the  internal 
spatial  dimensions  of  a  building,  because  many  specific  dimen- 
sions or  combination  of  dimensions  are  simultaneously  imbued 
with  both  negative  and  positive  significance.  The  use  of  the 
imit  of  measure  known  as  "Patokan  Tujuh  Rasa",  for  example, 
is  described  as  bringing  with  it  the  combination  of  material 
wealth,  on  the  positive  side,  and  disobedient,  badly-behaved 
children,  on  the  negative  side.  By  ensuring  that  the  dimensions 
of  rooms  (width  and  depth)  do  not  exceed  those  of  the  front 
entrance  (faduraUsa),  the  owner  of  a  house,  according  to  the 
Hasta-Kausalya,  will  be  favoured  with  many  children,  but  will 
also  find  it  difficult  to  accumulate  wealth. 

The  construction  of  private  homes  is  governed  in  great 
detail  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  Hasta-Kausalya.  The  overall 
size  of  the  house  must  be  determined  by  the  social  position 
of  the  owner,  and  three  broad  classifications  are  described: 
large  (agung)  or  best  {utama);  intermediate  (tengah);  and 
small  or  low  (rendah).  This  classification  is  strongly  reminis- 
cent of  the  triplefold  gradation  of  religious  ceremonies  in  Bali, 
that  is:  utama;  madya;  and  nista^. 

The  two  types  constituting  the  first  category  of  house 
(agung  and  utama)  differ  in  that  agung  houses,  although  of 
much  the  same  overall  dimensions  as  utama  ones,  are  intended 
for  occupation  by  members  of  the  aristocracy,  while  utama 
houses  are  for  wealthy  laymen.  The  distinctions  between  the 
two  types  are  to  be  found  in  such  aspects  as  the  unit  of  m.easure 
employed  (measuring  with  the  third  or  ring  finger,  the  jari 
manis,  is  regarded  as  agung,  for  example),  and  the  direction  ni 
which  the  house  is  faced.  In  regard  to  this  latter  aspect,  it 
may  be  noted  that  utama  houses  face  West,  tengah  houses  face 
South,  and  rendah  houses  North.  (East  is  regarded  as  an  unfa- 
vourable direction  —  kitchens,  for  example,  if  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  house,  are  believed  to  encourage  wastefulness). 
The  dimensions  of  front  entrances  are  also  treated  as  highly 

i    See,  for  exaanple,  Hooykaas,  1966,  pp.  58-61;  Goris,  1926,  pp.  13  and 
47;  Soabadio,  1971,       16  and  pp.  86-87. 
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significant,  their  significance  varying  with  the  unit  of  measure 
employed,  the  type  of  religious  ceremony  used  to  consecrate 
them,  and  the  particular  god  (e.g.  Mahadewi,  Saraswati,  or 
Sri)  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 

Special  rules  apply  to  the  building  of  the  type  of  house 
known  as  halai  handung,  a  prominent  feature  of  which  is  that 
the  total  number  of  external  vertical  supports  is  always  twelve. 
The  twelve  uprights  should  always  be  equally  divided,  with 
six  on  each  side  of  the  building. 

The  caste  of  the  prospective  occupant  of  a  new  house  is 
an  especially  important  aspect  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  builder.  The  size  of  the  house  and  of  the  yard  are 
carefully  regulated  according  to  caste,  as  also  are  the  units 
of  measurement  permissible  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 
The  measuring  units  of  relevance  in  this  respect  include  the 
distance  between  outstretched  hands  ( depa ),  the  length  of  the 
hand  from  wrist  to  fingertip  (hasta ),  and  the  distances  between 
the  finger- joints  and  finger-tips  (musti). 

Special  names  are  used  to  describe  houses  built  in  accordance 
with  particular  units  of  measure.  Thus  one  type  of  house, 
known  as  dwaja  (flag),  is  built  entirely  in  accordance  with 
units  of  measure  befitting  kings  (raja),  although  such  houses" 
may  also  be  used  by  the  satria  caste  in  general.  Another  type, 
the  Jemhu-gajahj  is  especially  suited  for  use  by  both  brahman 
and  Buddhist  priests.  Thus  for  each  social  and  caste  gradation 
there  is  a  prescribed  type  of  housing. 

One  version  of  the  Hasta-Kausalya  permits  the  alteration 
or  adjustment  of  prescribed  measurements  and  dimensions 
wherever  it  is  deemed  structurally  necessary  or,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  pleasing  to  the  owner.  However,  even  such  variations 
are  regulated  in  detail,  so  that,  for  example,  increases  or 
reductions  in  size  must  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  pre- 
scribed rations.  The  magnitude  of  the  alterations  made  is  also 
of  symbolic  significance,  and  each  possible  variation  carries 
with  it  specific  benefits  and  risks. 

The  more  complete  or  lengthy  versions  of  the  document 
usually  contain  regulations  for  special  kinds  of  buildings,  such 
as  rice  bams,  places  of  worship,  etc.  Such  special  regulations 
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usually  also  prescribe  the  social  grouping  from  which  the 
builders  of  the  particular  type  of  accommodation  should  be 
recruited. 

"  ^In  the  event  of  errors  or  mistakes  occurring  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  —  if,  for  example,  the  completed  vmit 
turns  out  to  be  too  small,  or  too  large,  or  otherwise  not  in 
accord  with  prescribed  dimensions  —  then  particular  rules  also 
apply  to  the  process  of  rectifying  the  error.  In  all  cases,  the 
ratios  among  magnitudes  and  dimensions  must  be  carefully 
calculated,  because  errors  in  this  aspect  of  the  building  are  of 
far  greater  negative  significance  than  are  overall  errors  in 
the  total  dimensions  of  the  house. 

The  size  of  the  compound  or  plot  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  build  is  regulated  in  two  respects:  the  total  area,  and  the 
areas  left  vacant  after  the  house  has  been  built.  Square  or 
almost  square  compounds,  defined  as  those  where  the  difference 
in  length  among  the  sides  is  less  than  one  unit  of  measure,  may 
only  be  used  by  raja.  Traders  may  build  upon  almost  square 
blocks  as  long  as  the  length  of  sides  difference  is  more  than 
two  and  less  than  four  units.  Village  headmen  may  build  on 
land  with  a  length  of  sides  variation  of  three  units,  and  so  on 
for  each  and  every  social  group  and  caste. 

Given  that  ordinary  dwelling  places  are  regulated  in  such 
detail,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  places  of  worship  are  regu- 
lated in  even  more  minute  detail.  In  the  construction  of  places 
of  worship,  primary  significance  is  attached  to  the  difference 
between  length  and  width,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
in  respect  of  family  worship  sites  (kabuyutan).  The  good  and 
bad  fortunes  associated  with  each  unit  of  difference  betweer. 
length  and  width  are  described  in  great  detail  in  the  Hasta- 
KaiLsalya:  particularly  loved  by  the  gods  are  those  whose 
worship  house  exhibits  a  difference  between  length  and  width 
of  only  one  unit;  high  esteem  accrues  to  those  whose  building 
dimensions  differ  by  two  units;  purity,  if  the  difference  is 
five;  a  wicked  wife  may  be  the  lot  of  those  who  allow  the 
difference  to  reach  eight  luiits;  and  so  on.  The  position  of  the 
front  door  of  a  kabuyutan  is  also  very  important,  and  doors 
facing  in  a  northerly  direction  are  ivgarded  as  pai  ( icularly 
unfavourable. 
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Virtually  all  known  versions  of  the  Hasta-Kausalya  contain 
details  of  the  variety  of  mantra  (prayers  or  religio-magic 
recitations)  appropriate  to  each  stage  of  construction.  The 
mantra  prescribed  for  recitation  prior  to  the  selection  of  the 
timber  to  be  used  appears,  in  most  versions  of  the  document, 
to  be  the  lengthiest,  as  it  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  pos- 
sible types  of  trees  from  which  timber  may  be  taken  and 
invokes  the  protection  of  the  many  gods  and  spirits  associated 
with  trees,  forests,  earth,  and  sky. 

A  variety  of  mantra  may  be  used  to  bless  compounds  or 
blocks  of  land  preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction, and  such  mantra  contain  —  in  common  with  most 
other  Balinese  mantra  —  praise  to  each  of  the  principal  Hindu- 
Balinese  gods.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  mantra  to  be 
used  to  bless  ceremonial  water,  and  water  remains  an  essential 
element  in  Balinese  ceremonies.  The  recitation  of  the  appro- 
priate set  of  mantra  is  usually  followed  by  a  recitation  of 
all  the  dangers  that  could  result  from  inadequacies  or  errors 
in  either  the  preliminary  ceremonies  or  the  actual  construction 
work.  At  that  stage,  it  is  usually  emphasized  that  neither  the 
ceremonies  nor  the  construction  can  be  properly  carried  out 
by  those  whose  thoughts  are  less  than  pure. 

In  the  Hasta-Kausalya,  the  technicalities  of  all  aspects 
of  building  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  religious  cere- 
monies and  religious  considerations.  In  this  respect,  the  Hasta- 
Kausalya  is  typical  of  Hindu-Balinese  culture  in  general,  in 
that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  religious  and  secular, 
indeed,  considers  all  aspects  of  existence  to  be  of  inherently 
religious  significance.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  Hasta-Kausalya  contains  regulations  governing  the 
appropriate  payment  for  each  type  of  worker  and  each  kind  of 
construction  project.  Sacred  figures  are  used  in  this  context, 
although  the  reasons  for  the  attachment  of  particular  signi- 
ficrance  to  these  specific  figures  is  not  explained.  Such  figures 
include,  for  example,  225,  727,  and  10100  as  units  for  monetary 
calculation. 

Needless  to  say,  each  ceremony  involved  in  the  building 
process   entails   the   preparation   and    blessing    of  sesajen 
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(offerings)  in  order  to  propitiate  dangerous  or  unfavourable 
spiritual  forces. 

The  document  currently  under  examination  at  the  Arts 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Indonesia  concludes  with  a  section 
about  the  requirements  for  the  construction  of  the  elaborate 
Balinese  funeral  pyres.  This  section,  more  clearly  than  the 
others,  contains  specific  religious  prescriptions  that  are  rather 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  tutur  documents  concerning 
religious  rituals^ 

There  are  still  a  number  of  difficulties  facing  the  team 
currently  working  on  a  translation  of  the  Hasta-Kausalya.  The 
document  being  studied  needs  to  be  compared  in  detail  with 
other  extant  versions,  and  the  contents  need  to  be  checked  by 
construction  experts  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  work  of  the 
philologists  does  not  contain  interpretations  which  represent 
architectural  nonsense.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
project  will  produce  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  translated 
text  in  the  near  future.  The  final  translation,  it  is  hoped,  will 
then  be  used  as  comparative  data  in  the  examination  of  other 
early  architectural  documents  now  available,  and  also  in  the 
study  of  the  living  tradition  of  building  design  and  construction. 

Plans  are  afoot  for  similar  work  to  begin  on  early 
architectural  material  from  other  parts  of  Indonesia.  Some 
compilation  of  descriptive  data  on  traditional  building  tech- 
niques by  means  of  the  study  of  existing  buildings  and  current 
traditional-style  construction  has  already  been  done*',  and  more 
work  along  these  lines  is  anticipated,  mainly  from  postgraduate 
anthropology  students.  As  such  work  increases  in  scope  and 
intensity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  documentary  material 
on  traditional  regional  building  techniques  will  become  available, 
and  that  it  will  become  increasingly  possible  to  piece  together 
a  more  complete  picture  of  this  tradition  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 


c   Some  weire  published  in  the  immediate  p(>st--ra.r  period.  See  reading 
list  belciw. 

0   BERITA  ANTROPiOLOGI,  VI,  17,   S.A.  Mazetina,  "Ruimh  Panjang 
Dayak";  Idem,  VII,  19,  Waty  Hasibuan,  "RUMAH  BATAIC  TOBA". 
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2.  Milik  Kirtya,  no.  Ill  c ; 

3.  Idem  no.  201; 

4.  Idem  no.  231; 

5.  Naskah  Fak.   Sastra  UI  tanpa 
nomor. 


B.    List  of  selected  books  : 
Goris,  R., 

1926  Bijdrage   tot    de   Kennis   der  Oud- 

Javaansche  en  Balineesche  Theologie. 
Thesis  Leiden. 


Hooykaas,  C, 

1964  Agama  Tirtha.  Amsterdam. 

1966  Surya-sevana.  Amsterdam. 

1974  Cosmogony  and  Creation  in  Balinese 

Tradition.  The  Hague. 


Soebadio,  Haryati, 

1971  Jnanasiddhdnta.  Thesis  Amsterdam. 

The  Hague. 


 ,  dan  Koesparjati  Boedhijono  dan 

Ratnadi  Geria, 

1973  Laporan  Singkat  dan  Daftar  Sementara 

Proyek  Penyelamatan  Lontar  Bali 
Fakultas  Sastra  Universitas  Indonesia. 
Jakarta. 


Sudarshana  Devi  (Singhal), 

1957  Wrhaspati-tatwa.  Thesis  Utrecht. 
Nagpur. 

1958  Ganapati-tattva.  New  Delhi. 
1962  Tattvajnana  and  Mahajnana. 

New  Delhi. 
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FEBRUilRY 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

On  February  1,  in  Ambon,  Naval  Chief  of  Staff,  Admiral 
R.  Subijakto,  announced  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 
Naval  Territorial  Commands.  The  new  Commands,  to  be  known 
as  "Base  System  Commands"  (Konsislanal  —  Komando  Sistim 
Panghalan ),  will  be  five  in  number.  The  new  system  is  designed 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  operational  efficiency  of  the 
Navy.  The  primary  task  of  the  Base  System  Commands  is  to 
provide  logistics  support  for  the  Indonesian  Navy's  Armada. 

From  February  3  to  8,  a  "working  meeting"  of  all  regional 
Governors  was  held  in  Jakarta  to  discuss  efforts  to  consolidate 
regional  government.  Addressing  the  meeting,  President 
Soeharto  stated  that  projects  carried  out  under  the  "Presi- 
dential Instruction"  program  (INPRES)  for  local  development 
must  utilize  to  the  maximum  the  resources  of  their  respective 
regions.  Local  companies  must  be  given  the  responsibility  for 
the  implementation  of  INPRES  projects,  and  local  materials 
should  be  used  wherever  practical. 

On  February  4,  a  meeting  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Committee  decided  to  approve  the  construction  of  a  new  section 
of  the  Cianjur  —  Bandung  highway  to  replace  the  section 
destroyed  by  landslide  in  the  Citatah  area.  Prof.  Ali  Wardhana, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  submitted  a  report  to  the  Committee 
concerning  economic  and  financial  developments  during  the  1974 
financial  year  (December  1973  —  December  1974) . 

On  February  6,  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  categorically 
denied  rumours  current  in  East  Java  to  the  effect  that  the 
provision  of  economic  aid  by  the  socialist  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  was  contingent  upon  the  release  of  persons  held  in 
prison  for  their  roles  in  the  1965  attempted  coup  or  their 
involvement  with  the  banned  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia. 
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From  February  6  to  March  13,  a  seminar  was  held  in 
Jakarta  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Studies  of  the  Bhineka 
Tunggal  Ika  Foundation  on  the  subject  of  "Indonesian 
Relations  with  the  Middle  East". 

On  February  6,  at  the  opening  of  a  working  meeting  of 
government    estate    managers,    the    President    said  that: 

(1)  efforts  to  intensify  estate  production  activities  should  be 
preceded  by  "pilot  projects"  and  coupled  with  the  provision 
of  information  about  the  estates  plans  to  the  local  people; 

(2)  sugar  estates  should  be  expanded,  and  the  small-holder 
production  of  sugar  should  be  increased,  on  the  basis  of 
guidance  from  and  cooperation  with  both  state  and  private 
enterprise  sugar  mills. 

On  February  8,  The  Minister  for  Manpower,  Transmigration 
and  Cooperatives,  Prof.  Soebroto,  in  explaining  details  of  the 
new  "National  Transmigration"  programme  introduced  by  his 
Department,  stated  that  the  various  earlier  forms  of  transmi- 
gration —  such  as  projects  conducted  by  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Pramuka  (National  Scout  Movement),  and  "spontaneous"- 
transmigration  —  would  be  superseded  by  the  new  programme. 
Under  "National  Transmigration",  all  transmigration  activities 
will  be  coordinated  and  integrated  with  the  development  pro- 
grammes and  manpower  conditions  of  the  recipient  regions. 

On  February  10,  a  large  scale  joint  forces  military  exercise, 
"Wibawa  VI/ Jay  a  Nusa",  was  successfully  conducted  in  the 
Lampung  region. 

On  February  10,  President  Soeharto,  in  his  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Guidance  Board  of  the  Pramuka 
(National  Scout  Movement),  installed  45  Board  members.  M 
his  address  at  the  installation  ceremony,  the  President 
expressed  the  hope  that,  by  fulfilling  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  young  people,  the  Pramuka  movement  will  play  an  important 
role  in  assisting  in  the  current  national  development  pro- 
gramme and  in  ensuring  the  success  of  future  development. 

On  February  11,  during  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for 
National  Political  and  Security  Stabilization,  the  President 
agreed  with  proposals  that  the  1977  elections  be  conducted 
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along  simpler  lines  than  those  of  1971,  and  that  the  elections 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  "tut  wuri 
handayani"  (lit:  "lead  from  behind").  Among  other  decisions 
of  the  Committee  was  that  all  off-campus  university  student 
activities  be  channeled  through  the  Indonesian  National  Youth 
Congress  (KNPI),  while  on-campus  activities  be  coordinated 
by  the  elected  Student  Councils. 

On  February  13,  President  Soeharto  visited  several  villages 
near  Sukabumi,  West  Java,  where  earthquakes  recently 
destroyed  2,110  houses,  killed  2  people,  and  seriously  injured 
one  other.  Prior  to  the  visit,  the  President  donated  Rp.  25 
million  to  the  West  Java  government  for  relief  operations  in 
the  Sukabumi  area. 

On  February  14,  The  Minister  of  Trade  announced  a 
prohibition  on  the  financing  of  textile  imports  with  foreign 
exchange  credit. 

On  February  15,  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  University  of  Indonesia, 
President  Soeharto  defined  "Pancasila  society"  as  a  "religious 
socialist  society",  and  urged  the  universities  to  study  this 
concept  and  to  dedicate  their  activities  to  the  welfare  of  the 
society. 

On  February  16,  the  Minister  of  Manpower,  Transmigration 
and  Cooperatives  announced  new  regulations  providing  for  the 
replacement  of  foreign  personnel  by  Indonesians  in  the  mining 
and  oil  and  gas  sectors. 

On  February  17,  the  Minister  of  Defence/Commander  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  General  M.  Panggabean,  installed  Air  Vice 
Marshall  Sudharmono,  Lt.  (General  Hasnan  Habib,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Daryatmo  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  fields  'of  Operations, 
Administration,  and  Kekaryaan  (the  utilization  of  military 
personnel  in  non-military  roles)  respectively. 

From  February  17  to  19,  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
all  major  institutions  of  tertiary  education  drafted  a  new  basic 
policy  governing  the  development  of  tertiary  education. 
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On  February  17,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Indonesia  announced  new  regulations  (SK  No.  7/164/Kep/Dir/ 
UPUM)  governing  the  development  of  Indonesian  capital  and 
money  markets.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank,  Drs.  Rachmat 
Saleh,  explained  that  the  function  of  the  markets  was  to 
facilitate  the  accumulation  of  funds  from  the  people. 

On  February  18,  the  Central  Leadership  Council  of  the 
Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia  announced  the  appointment  of 
Sanusi  Hardjadinata  as  General  Chairman  of  the  party, 
replacing  M.  Isnaeni,  and  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Usep  Ranu- 
widjaya  as  Chairman,  replacing  Prof.  Soenawar  Soekawati  S.H. 

On  February  22,  the  Government's  response  to  the  draft 
law  on  Political  Parties  and  Golkar  was  delivered  to  the  DPR 
(Parliament)  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Prof.  Mochtar  Kusu- 
maatmadja  S.H.,  MLL.  The  Minister  stated  that  Paragraph 
28  of  the  Constitution  guaranteed  freedom,  but  that  the 
freedom  so-guaranteed  must  be  responsibly  exercised. 

On  February  24,  the  Minister  for  the  Restructuring  of 
the  State  Apparatus,  Dr.  J.B.  Sumarlin,  released  the  results  of 
a  census  of  government  employees  that  was  conducted  on 
February  16.  The  total  number  of  government  employees  stood 
at  1,674,871  of  whom  1,164,871  were  civilian  employees  of  the 
central  government,  361,617  were  employed  by  regional  govern- 
ments, while  the  balance  consisted  of  employees  of  the  various 
state  enterprises  and  agencies. 

From  February  25  to  28,  a  Seminar  on  the  topic  of  "A 
National  Language  Policy"  was  held  in  Jakarta.  Among  the 
subjects  considered  at  the  Seminar  were  the  problems  of 
planning,  research,  and  cultivation  of  the  national  language, 
the  issue  of  the  status  and  future  of  local  dialects,  and  foreign 
languages.  The  Seminar  proposed  that  the  government  take 
measures  to  Indonesianize  foreign  terms  used  by  government 
agencies. 

On  February  25,  a  limited  Cabinet  meeting  considered 
aspects  of  public  health,  and  announced  decisions  including 
that  the  Government  act  to  repair  the  damage  wrought  by 
natural  disasters  in  the  Sukabumi  area,  to  introduce  mobile 
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family  planning  clinics  into  areas  outside  of  Java,  and  to 
instruct  the  Department  of  Religion  to  arrange  the  holding  of 
"workshops"  to  consider  means  of  improving  the  services 
provided  to  persons  undertaking  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

On  February  27,  the  1975-76  Budget  was  passed  into  law 
by  Parliament. 

On  February  27,  five  University  student  organizations, 
naixiely  HMI,  PMII,  GMNI,  GMKI  and  PMKRI,  produced  a  joint 
statement  on  the  topic  of  Pancasila  Democracy  and  the 
significance  of  Clause  28  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  associate  and  to  voice  their  opinions. 

On  February  28,  the  Special  Parliamentary  Committee 
formed  to  discuss  the  draft  law  on  Political  Parties  and  Golkar 
met  and  elected  Mr.  Prapto  Prayitno  (Armed  Forces  Fraction) 
as  Chairman.  Elected  aS  Assistant  Chairmen  were  Messrs. 
Cosmas  Batubara  and  Warsito  Puspojo  (Development 
Fraction  of  Golkar),  Mrs.  Sugiarti  Salman  SH  (Indonesian 
Development  Party  Fraction),  and  Mr.  H.  Amin  Iskandar  SH 
(Development  Unity  Fraction). 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

On  February  1,  an  Indonesian  delegation  attended  the 
sixteenth  meeting  of  the  International  Tin  Council  held  in 
London.  The  meeting  determined  to  increase  the  base  price  of 
tin  from  $  50  to  $  900  per  pikul,  and  fixed  a  ceiling  price  of 
$  1,100  per  pikul. 

On  February  2,  according  to  an  IMF  report,  the  monetary 
reserves,  measured  in  terms  of  billions  of  SDR,  of  several 
major  oil  exporting  nations  as  of  the  end  of  1974  stood  at: 
(1)  Algeria  —  1,38;  (2)  Indonesia  0,67;  (3)  Saudi  Arabia  — 
11,7;  (4)  Iran  —  6,85;  (5)  Venezuela  —  5,33;  (6)  Nigeria  — 
4,6;  (7)  Libya  —  2,95;  (8)  Iraq  —  2,67. 

From  February  4  to  8,  a  raw  materials  Conference  held 
in  Dakar,  Senegal,  and  attended  by  cabinet  ministers  from  100 
developing  countries,  resolved  to:  (1)  set  up  a  special  committee 
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to  examine  the  feasibility  of  maintaining  the  current  prices  of 
all  raw  materials  by  means  of  stockpiles;  (2)  draft  a  resolution 
concerning  cooperation  both  among  developing  countries  and 
between  developing  and  developed  countries. 

On  February  5,  Chief  of  the  Indonesian  Police  Force, 
Lt.  Gen.  Drs.  Widodo  Budidharmo,  stated  that  Interpol  is 
paying  increasing  attention  to  the  ASEAN  member  states, 
and  that  an  ASEAN  —  Interpol  Conference  on  counterfeit 
currency  and  narcotics  was  currently  under  preparation. 

From  February  17  to  20,  a  Conference  of  the  Group  of 
77,  held  in  Algeria  and  attended  by  representatives  from  66 
developing  countries  that  are  members  of  UNCTAD,  discussed 
plans  for  a  conference  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Development 
Organization  (UNIDO). 

On  February  19,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Indonesia, 
Singapore,  and  Malaysia,  gathered  in  Singapore  to  discuss 
navigation  security  problems  in  the  Malacca  and  Singapore 
Straits. 

From  February  24  to  25,  the  29th  meeting  of  ASEAN 
Secretary  Generals,  held  in  Jakarta,  considered  the  possibilities 
for  economic  cooperation  between  ASEAN  and  Australia.  The 
meeting  also  considered  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an 
ASEAN  Journalists  Association,  and  a  New  Zealand  proposal 
for  ASEAN  —  New  Zealand  economic  cooperation. 

On  February  25,  Minister/State  Secretary  Soedharmono 
declared  that  Indonesia  continued  to  support  Portugal's  deco- 
lonization policy  and  remained  prepared  to  accept  Portuguese 
Timor  into  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  if  such  was  the  demon- 
strated wish  of  the  Timorese  people.  The  Minister  stressed  that 
Indonesia  had  no  plans  for  an  attack  on  Portuguese  Timor. 

From  February  27  to  28,  ASEAN  Secretary  Generals  meet 
with  senior  New  Zealand  officials  in  Singapore  to  decide  upon 
projects  suitable  for  joint  implementation. 
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MARCH 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

From  March  1  to  4,  a  conference  of  the  Indonesian  Timber 
Society  (Masyarakat  Perkayuan  Indonesia)  held  in  Jakarta 
accepted  a  new  constitution. 

On  March  3,  the  Directorate-General  for  the  Indonesian 
Textile  Industry  announced  the  setting  up  of  a  special  team  to 
draw  up  proposals  concerning  the  importing,  stockpiling,  and 
inventarization  of  textiles.  The  Directorate-General  also  urged 
the  Indonesianisation  of  the  textile  industry  by  means  of  the 
education  of  Indonesians  to  take  over  positions  currently  held 
by  foreigners. 

On  March  4,  the  Economic  Stabilization  Council  met  to 
discuss  inflation,  taxation,  crop  disease,  and  tourism. 

On  March  4,  the  Jakarta  branch  of  the  Command  for  the 
Restoration  of  Security  and  Order  (Laksus  Kopkamtibda  Jaya) 
aimounced  that  broadsheets  designed  to  cause  interreligious 
conflict  were  currently  being  illegally  circulated  in  Jakarta. 
Similar  material  was  recently  distributed  in  Bandung. 

A  working  meeting  held  between  the  5th  and  7th  March 
within  the  Directorate-General  of  Chemical  Industries  con- 
sidered various  problems  facing  the  Indonesian  chemical 
industry,  including  the  Indonesianisation  programme  and 
production  plans  for  1975  -  76. 

On  March  7,  the  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs,  Lt.  Gen. 
Amirmachmud,  stated  that  Pancasila  Democracy  could  not  be 
interpreted  solely  in  terms  of  any  one  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
but  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  whole  Constitution, 
including  the  Preamble  (Mukadimah). 

On  March  10,  the  Special  Parliamentary  Committee  dealing 
with  the  draft  law  on  Political  Parties  and  Golkar  succeeded 
in  classifying  the  material  of  the  bill  into  six  groups  in  order 
to  expedite  the  Committee's  programme. 

Between  11th  and  17th  March,  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indonesian  National   Farmers  Association 
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( Himpunan  Kerukunmi  Tani  Indonesia)^  held  in  Jakarta, 
discussed  topics  related  to  the  theme:  "step  up  agricultural 
and  village  level  development  in  order  to  develop  mankind  in 
all  aspects". 

Between  17th  and  19th  March,  27  institutions  of  tertiary 
education  were  represented  at  a  working  conference  held  in 
Jakarta  to  assess  the  progress  of  the  Kuliah  Kerja  Nyata 
(KKN)  programme.  The  KKN  programme,  literally  meaning 
"Practical  Work  Lectures",  is  designed  to  involve  students  in 
development  activities  at  the  village  level. 

On  March  18,  a  meeting  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Council,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Soeharto,  decided 
to  initiate  and  support  research  and  development  programmes 
into  Indonesian  water,  coal,  geothermal  and  nuclear  energy 
resources.  The  Council  also  resolved  to  establish  a  national 
copra  stockpile. 

Between  19th  and  22nd  March,  a  meeting  of  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Armed  Forces  was  held  in  Jakarta  v/ith  the 
theme:  "Improving  the  efficiency  and  capabilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  within  the  framework  of  implementing  National  Defence 
and  Security  Policy". 

On  March  22,  President  Soeharto  explained  that  the  very 
influential  role  played  within  Indonesian  society  by  the  Armed 
Forces  is  a  manifestation  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  simultaneously  both  agents  of  the  national 
struggle  and  the  arm  of  the  government  responsible  for  the 
security  of  the  country. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Islamic  celebration,  on  the  24th 
March,  of  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  President 
Soeharto  stressed  the  significance  of  religious  education  for 
Indonesia's  "Pancasila  society". 

The  Minister  for  Mining,  Prof.  Dr.  Ir.  Moh.  Sadli,  announced 
on  the  24th  March  that  tne  Government  had  taken  over  the 
management  of  Pertamina's  financial  problems  and  would 
decide  upon  measures  to  restore  that  State  Enterprise's  financial 
stability. 
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Representatives  from  all  major  professional  legal  asso- 
ciations in  Indonesia  (PersaM,  Ikahi,  Persaja,  Peradin,  Ini) 
participated  in  a  Seminar  held  at  Lembang,  West  Java, 
between  26  -  27  March  and  discussed  problems  of  legal  education 
and  the  development  of  the  legal  professions. 

The  senior  editors  of  newspapers  from  all  over  Indonesia 
met  in  Jakarta  during  the  period  26  -  30  March  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Indonesian  Journalists  Association  to  discuss 
the  participation  of  the  press  in  the  process  of  national  devel- 
opment. Addressing  the  conference,  President  Soeharto  urged 
that  the  press  play  a  more  dynamic  and  creative  role  in  devel- 
opment. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

On  March  1,  France's  Minister  for  External  Trade, 
Mr.  Nobert  Segard,  arrived  in  Indonesia  at  the  head 
of  a  35-man  delegation  for  a  seven-day  visit,  during  which 
period  discussions  were  held  regarding  trade  relations  between 
Indonesia  and  France. 

South  Korean  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Kim  Jong  Do, 
departed  Jakarta  on  2nd  March  following  discussions  with 
Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Adam  Malik,  about  bilateral 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

A  meeting  of  rubber  experts  from  ASEAN  countries  was 
held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  between  4  —  6  March  to  consider 
proposals  for  the  rationalization  of  the  supply  of  rubber  in 
connection  with  the  need  to  provide  guaranteed  international 
rubber  stocks. 

Senior  representatives  of  OPEC  member-countries  assem- 
bled in  Algiers  between  4—6  March  to  discuss  oil  prices. 
The  Indonesian  delegation  was  headed  by  Foreign  Minister 
Adarn  Malik. 

Senior  officials  of  ASEAN  held  a  meeting  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  during  6  —  7  March  in  preparation  for  the  forth- 
coming ASEAN-Japan  forum  in  Jakarta  to  discuss  the 
question  of  synthetic  rubber. 
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A  group  of  senior  officers  of  the  Thai  Armed  Forces, 
headed  by  General  Kris  Sivara,  visited  Indonesia  during  6  —  10 
March  to  discuss  defence  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Between  7th  and  9th  March,  B'oreign  Minister  Adam  Malik 
visited  Rumania  to  discuss  Indonesian  —  Rumanian  relations. 

Between  10th  and  12th  March,  Foreign  Minister  Adam 
Malik  visited  Czechoslovakia  to  discuss  trade  relations. 

On  March  10  it  was  announced  in  Teheran  that  Iran  would 
provide  US$  200  million  to  aid  Indonesia  in  the  construction 
of  a  petrochemical  factory. 

A  meeting  in  Jakarta  on  10th  and  11th  March  of  journalists 
from  ASEAN  member  states  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
Confederation  of  ASEAN  Journalists  (CAJ) .  Mr.  Jacob  Oetama 
was  elected  as  the  first  President  of  the  new  organization. 

Philippine's  Defence  Minister,  Juan  Ponce  Enrille,  visited 
Indonesia  between  10  —  14  March  to  sign  a  border  and  border 
patrol  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

Between  13th  and  15th  March,  Foreign  Minister  Adam 
Malik  visited  Bulgaria  and  discussed  possibilities  for  enhanced 
economic  and  trade  relations  between  that  country  and 
Indonesia. 

From  March  15  to  27,  a  Dutch  economic  mission  visited 
Indonesia  to  discuss  increased  trade  relations,  foreign  invest- 
ment, foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance.  The  agreement  to 
set  up  a  Joint  Dutch-Indonesian  Economic  Commission  was 
signed. 

From  March  16  to  19,  a  Pakistan  textile  mission  visited 
Indonesia  to  discuss  trade. 

A  Singaporean  economic  mission  visited  Indonesia 
between  16  —  24  March  to  discuss  enhanced  trade  relations 
and  economic  and  technological  cooperation. 

A  PATA  conference  held  in  Sydney  on  the  17  —  20  March 
was  attended  by  1,500  people,  including  Indonesian  delegates. 
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The  Governor  of  Portuguese  Timor,  Mario  Lemos  Pires, 
visited  Indonesia  from  17th  to  20th  March  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  Portuguese  Timor  with  Indonesian  officials. 

On  March  18,  the  Japanese  and  Indonesian  Governments, 
represented  by  Saburo  Okita  and  Ambassador  Jusuf  Ramli 
respectively,  signed  an  agreement  providing  for  a  loan  to 
Indonesia  by  the  Japanese  Economic  Cooperation  Fund  of  Yen 
12,995  million. 

The  Eighth  session  of  SCCAN  took  place  in  Singapore 
during  21  —  22  March  to  discuss  the  goals  and  procedures  of 
ASEAN  —  EEC  cooperation. 

The  Indonesian  Foreign  Office  announced  on  21st  March 
that  current  developments  in  South  Vietnam  clearly  represented 
violations  of  the  Paris  Agreements. 

Joint  war  exercises  were  conducted  between  22nd  and  28th 
March  in  the  Java  Sea  by  units  of  the  Australian  and  Indone- 
sian navies. 

The  Australian  Minister  of  Information  visited  Indonesia 
from  the  25th  to  the  28th  March  to  discuss  further  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  field  of  telecommunications. 

Between  25th  and  30th  March,  Australian  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.F.  Cairns,  visited  Indonesia  to 
discuss  the  forthcoming  Soeharto  —  Whitlam  meeting  with 
President  Soeharto. 

On  March  26,  Indonesian  Minister  of  State  for  Economic, 
Financial,  and  Industrial  Affairs/Chairman  of  National 
Economic  Planning  Board,  Prof.  Dr.  Widjojo  Nitisastro, 
announced  that,  beginning  with  the  1975  —  76  financial  year, 
the  terms  for  IGGI  aid  to  Indonesia  would  become  harder. 

On  March  26,  Minister  of  Trade,  Drs.  Radius  Prawiro, 
stated  that  the  world  trade  situation  showed  signs  of  im- 
provement and  that  Indonesia  should  seize  the  opportunity  to 
increase  her  exports. 
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INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

The  National  Economic  Stabilization  Council,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Soeharto,  met  on  April  1  to  discuss: 
financial  issues;  agricultural  intensification;  measures  to  halt 
crop  disease;  proposals  for  Indonesian  -  Indian  -  Malaysian 
cooperation  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  pepper;  the 
establishment  of  an  ASEAN  -  EEC  joint  study  group. 

On  April  1  the  Indonesian  Government  announced  Govern- 
ment Regulation  No.  9,  1975,  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  1974  Marriage  Law. 

On  April  1,  Col.  Soetran  was  appointed  to  be  the  new 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Irian  Jaya. 

On  April  1,  Minister  for  Mining,  Prof.  Dr.  Ir.  Moh.  Sadli 
announced  that  the  price  of  fuel  oil  would  be  adjusted  to  current 
conditions  as  of  May  2. 

The  Minister  for  Communications,  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Salim, 
announced  at  Pelabuhan  Ratu,  West  Java,  on  April  2,  that 
the  Government  had  defined  three  strategic  sectors  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  sea  communications:  ports 
and  harbours,  fleet  requirements,  and  environment. 

The  National  Political  and  Security  Stabilization  Council 
met  on  April  8  and  decided  to  adopt  a  protectionist  policy  for 
small  scale  fishermen. 

On  April  8,  Attorney  General  Ali  Said  stated  that  the 
dangers  of  subversion  in  Indonesia  remained  significant  in 
view  of  recent  developments  in  Indochina,  Papua  New  Guinea, 
and  Portuguese  Timor. 

On  April  12,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Command  for  the 
Restoration  of  Security  and  Order  (KOPKAMTIB),  Admiral 
Soedomo,  stated  that  the  Government  was  continuing,  its 
investigations  into  the  illegal  distribution  of  pamphlets  in 
Jakarta  and  West  Java. 
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The  National  Economic  Stabilization  Council,  led  by  Presi- 
dent Soeharto,  met  on  April  15  to  consider  financial  affairs, 
cement  production,  intensification  of  the  BUUD/KUD  pro- 
gramme, and  the  Bengawan  Solo  flood  situation. 

On  April  20  the  "Beautiful  Indonesia  in  Miniature  Park" 
was  officially  opened  to  the  public  by  President  Soeharto.  The 
Park  stands  on  120  ha.  of  land  on  the  edge  of  Jakarta,  and  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  Rp.  4,5  billion.  The  Park  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  national  consciousness,  parti- 
cularly among  the  young,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
recreation. 

On  April  22,  the  Cabinet  Public  Welfare  Committee,  led 
by  President  Soeharto,  met  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a 
Body  for  Consultation  among  Religions  and  Faiths.  The  pro- 
posed body  will  have  the  support  of  the  Council  of  Islamic 
Leaders  (Majelis  Vlama),  the  Indonesian  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Coimcil  of  Indonesian  Church  Leaders,  and  the  Secretariat 
for  Cooperation  among  Faiths,  and  will  be  entrusted  with  the 
tasks  of  ensuring  inter-religious  dialogue  and  maintaining 
religious  amity  in  Indonesia. 

On  April  25,  the  Minister  for  Communications,  Prof.  Dr. 
Emil  Salim,  announced  that,  as  from  April  28,  air  fares  for 
both  passengers  and  cargo  would  be  adjusted  to  current 
conditions. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

The  Ministers  for  Labour  of  each  ASEAN  member  state 
met  in  Jakarta  from  April  1  -  3  to  discuss  ASEAN  cooperation 
and  the  exchange  of  skilled  personnel. 

The  Economic  Commission  of  OPEC  met  in  Vienna  from 
April  1  -  6  and  decided  to  severe  the  traditional  relationship 
between  oil  and  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Between  April  1  -  10,  the  Khmer  President,  Lon  Nol, 
visited  Indonesia  to  discuss  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in 
Cambodia  with  Indonesian  leaders. 
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During  the  period  April  1  -  10,  the  Dutch  Minister  for 
Culture,  Recreation  and  Social  Work,  H.  Willem  van  Doom, 
visited  Indonesia  to  discuss  issues  relating  to  the  Moluccan 
community  in  the  Netherlands. 

From  the  3rd  to  the  5th  A]Dril,  President  Soeharto  visited 
Australia  to  hold  discussions  with  P.M.  Gough  Whitlam  con- 
cerning bilateral  relations,  Souheast  Asian  problems,  and 
ralated  international  developments. 

On  April  3,  the  Indonesian  Air  Force  took  possession  of 
2  C-130  Hercules  provided  by  the  United  States.  During  this 
year,  the  Navy  is  scheduled  to  receive  a  number  of  Nomad 
airplanes  as  part  of  Australia's  military  assistance  program 
for  Indonesia. 

On  April  4,  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  denied  reports 
that  the  sale  of  oil  to  Japan  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
represented  an  attempt  to  pressure  Indonesia  into  normalizing 
rela,tions  with  China. 

Between  5-8  April,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  General  George  S.  Brown, 
visited  Indonesia  as  part  of  a  program.me  to  step  up  defence 
cooperation  between  the  two  nations. 

Between  7-10  April,  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  visited 
Saudi  Arabia  as  the  personal  envoy  of  President  Soeharto,  in 
which  capacity  he  attended  funeral  services  for  the  late  Raja 
Faisal  and  participated  in  discussions  about  possible  Saudi 
Arabian  economic  assistance  for  Indonesia. 

A  conference  of  Asian  Labour  Ministers,  including 
representatives  from  ASEIAN  countries,  was  held  in  Melbourne 
from  the  7th  to  the  10th  April.  Topics  discussed  included 
technical  cooperation,  unemployment  and  job  opportunities  in 
the  Asia  -  Pacific  region. 

It  was  announced  in  Jakarta  on  14  April  that  ASEAN 
had  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  EEC  urging  that  body  to 
purchase  as  many  ASEAN  products  as  possible. 

Between  16  -  29  April,  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  visited 
Finland  to  discuss  aspects  of  metallurgy,  shipping  and  timber. 
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A  meeting  of  ASEAN  Secretary  Generals  was  held  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  from  16th  to  17th  April  to  continue  preparations  for 
the  forthcoming  Conference  of  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  Malindo  took  place  in  Aledan  on 
16  -  18  April  as  part  of  the  continuing  efforts  to  increase  Indo- 
nesian -  Malaysian  cooperation. 

On  17  April,  Attorney  General  Prof.  Dr.  Mochtar  Kusuma- 
atmadja  SH  stated  that  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  had  so  far  failed  to  produce  any  concrete  results. 

On  17  April,  the  oil  tanker  Tosa  Maru  collided  with  the 
Cactus  Queen  in  the  Malacca  Straits,  causing  serious  pollution 
of  the  Straits. 

On  19  April  the  Director  General  of  the  Political  Section 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Didi  Djajadiningrat,  announced  that 
the  Indonesian  Government  intended  to  recognize  the  new 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Asia  - 
Africa  Conference,  President  Soeharto  told  an  audience  at  the 
Beautiful  Indonesia  in  Miniature  Park  on  20  April  that  the 
principles  of  international  behaviour  agreed  upon  at  Bandung 
in  1955,  the  Dasa  Sila  Bandung^  contained  the  message  that  the 
states  of  Asia  and  Africa  should  avoid  adopting  confrontative 
attitudes  towards  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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